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The People’s Telephone 


The telephone knows no favorites. It does the bidding of 
the country store and of the city bank. It is found in the 
ranch house kitchen and in the drawing-room of the city 
mansion. _ Its penetrate the northern forest, stretch 
across the pr.irie, are tunneled under city streets. 


wires 


The telephone knows no favorites. Its service to all the 
people is of the same high standard—the Bell System stand- 
ard. Twenty-four hours a day it carries the voices of all 
For the benefit of all, the long-distance circuits are kept in 
tune. Numberless discoveries and improvements developed 
by the Bell System have made the telephone move useful for 
all the people. In America, all can afford the telephone, for 
Bell System service is the cheapest, as well as the best, in 
the world. 

The telephone knows no favorites. It is not owned in any 
one locality or by any particular group of men. It is owned 
by 350,000 stockholders, who represent a cross-section of the 
thrift of the whole country. The owners of the telephone 
are those it serves. 

In America today the 15,000,000 telephones of the Beli 
System contribute to the security, happiness and e‘ficiency 
of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





FASTEST CUTTING 


350 Stretes Each Minete. 
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A Work-Saver—A Money-Maker 
“Good to make money.""—L Labouse Mass. q 
** Made over one thousand dol ars. ee AT Ee Unusua!!y Low Prices 

“In no time I paid for my saw.""— Shew °. 

"*Saweffron at toni lisido all clatmed.”"—J.Cable, Mont. —Get Them Today. 
4 Yoo nend a!! this power —-tartest sawing — 6 ctrokes each DIRECT To Yeu trem tactory at manetacturer's price. Shipped 

HP iotieet tones Cheapest To Own. Bead by U $. Governmen! quick from anv one ef 10 Branch Houses — One is near to you, 

TERMS - month payments so 
basy : ‘e whole jd L, ” Triat—One month to try at your work. 

year te pay alee sold f F or cash. 10-Year Guarantes. 


Write Today for Fre ree Book—o 8 
New book just aes aboot clearing land—selling wood at big 
a pont aves ES EAST PAYMENT and CASH PRICES. Send your name and address today. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
Room 805-K Ma: Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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We Tan, You Wear any tame or wild animal hide or skin. 


Cow, horse, deer, mink, muskrat, skunk, ’coon, fox or other hides 
tanned, mounted or made into fur auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves, muffs, scarfs, stoles. Blankets made from your own wool. 
SEND POST CARD F FOR BIG. FREE CATALOG 
Ihustrated by living models. Tells how ior shipment. Gives 


t. 
for tanning, making garments from your on _- AW. a. U. garments. Deal wi 
us and save money on tanning, taxidermy and $10 to $50 on beautiful fur — 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., 71 Crescent St., Rochester, N. Y. 














FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide or narrow 
tires Steel or wood wheels to fit any running gear 
Wagon parts of al! kinds Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors 


ELECTRIC WHEEL Co. 2 Elm Street, Quincy, til. 
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Importance of Local Units 


They Put the “Operation” 
By M. C. BURRITT 


WENTY-FIVE 

of us were seated 
around the office in the Grange Build- 
ing when President Wilbur Chase called 
the meeting to order It was the 
weekly session of the Parma Cooperative 
Fruit Growers Association at Hilton, 
. held each Wednesday night during 
the busy packing season. The purpose of 
the ¢ meetings is to keep members well 
informed about their business and to set- 
tle the problems which are constantly 
fashion. Some of 
attention to-night 
week, what 


the matters requiring 


were: plans for the ensuing 
| varieties should be picked next, whether 
or not members wanted to load a car of 


ciders, whether the second grade Twenty 


} Ounce should be packed Bs or sold in 





| hundred for B 


| packing 








bulk to the canning factory whether or 
not we should pur 
chase another car of 
bushel baskets and 
where, and other 
minor matters. 
Checks for Dutchess 
apples were also dis- 
tributed. 

The meeting began 
prompty at 8 p. m 
and the chairma’n 
promised ad)journ- 
ment not later than 
nine o'clock, remark- 
ing that both he and 
the secretary had togo 
m the Rochester Pub- 
lic Market early the 
next morning and 
that they didn’t in 
tend to meet them 
selves getting up when 
they went home to 
bed. We have found 
that the members 
like this promptness 
of opening and closing 
a meeting and the dispatch with which 
and that manv more 
to when the meetings 
were started late and dragged along to 
eleven o'clock. Three veers has taught 
us how to work together effectively 

The chairman conducts the meeting ina 
most democratic and yet expeditious 
way. He asks each member his wishes 
or gives him a chance to express his opm 


is done 
attend than used 


business 


ion on each question. Were his Kings 
ready to pick this week? When did he 


think Kieffer pears would be ready? 
Would he draw any ciders at sixty cents 
a hundred weight if enough others could 
do so to fill a car this week? Did mem- 
bers prefer to accept an offer of $1.50 per 
grade Twenty-Ounce, 
ciders and culls out, buver to haul from 
house or would they prefer to 
pack them B grade in barrels and chance 
getting a larger net return that way? 
How many bushels baskets would each 
member need for Kieffer pears? Every 
member expressed himself freely and 
majority opinion ruled Sometimes there 
is unanimous agreement without vote. 
Usually there are differences of opinion 
but close rere After full dis- 
cussion, differences are settled by a show- 


votes are 


| ing of hands. 


A Superintendent’s Troubles 


Superintendent Smith was called upon 
for suggestions. Abe has his troubles 
trying to keep 34 members happy. a 
packing-crew of twenty working effi- 
ciently and the Central's orders filled and 
shipped promptly. But he is always 
cheerful, a hard worker and with the good 
backing he gets from officers and members 
alike always comes out on top of his prob- 
lems smiling. As usual he had some 
recommendations and some questions to 
be settled. Members would have to reg- 
ulate their deliveries this week to varieties 
being run and to floor capacity. The 
regular packing-crew was working over- 
time four nights this week to try and keep 
ahead of the rush of Twenty-Ounce and 


Greenmgs, but even so without the coop- , 





M C. BURRITT 


2n Cooperation 


eration of members 
in accommodating 
their pic king plans to the varieties moyj 
this week he couldn't keep ahead The 
packing floor was not only jammed at one 
end with tree run stuff to be packed, but 
at the other with culls and with packed 
barrels for which Central had orders and 
wanted loaded at once, so they couldn't 
be rolled into storage—a short cut out of 
the way and often a source of needless 
expense. The culls must be sold at once 
and he had an offer of 80 cents for Green. 
ing culls and 65 cents for all other. Should 
he sell? He was authorized to do so, and 
incidently assured that no one would 
thin!: he had exceeded his authority if he 
got 90 and 70 cents. A lively sense of 
humor in some of the members always 
enlivens the meetings . 
Kieffer pears would 
probably have to be 
packed next week 
They were to go over 
the Burke grader and 
could be packed on 
the Grange Hall floor. 
The regular crew was 
too busy. Would 
members work eve- 
nings from seven to 
ten o clo k next week 
at regular help's pay 
and relieve the pres 


sure. Sure they 
would. Twelve men 
were selected and 


scheduled for two 
nights and twelve for 
two other evenings. 
So all Abe would have 
to do was to super- 
intend the day and 
evening crews, load a 
car of ciders, two cars 
of 3-inch Cataract 
Twenty Ounce, a car 
of 2';-inch Cataract Greenings. a car of 
2'.-inch Greenings, a car of Pound Sweets 
and a mixed car. Does it take a real 
man to keep sweet, not loose his head, 
and get the work done in a cooperative 
packing house? It does' 


What a Local Unit Is 


This local cooperative unit is one of the 
members of the Western New York Fruit 
Growers Cooperative Packing Associa- 
tion. It is organized under Article ISA of 
the cooperative law and 1s a non-stock 
corporation financed on members’ non 
interest bearing notes, which are used as 
collateral to borrow operating funds at 
the bank. This umt does not own but 


rents its packing-house. It owns its 
graders and other equipment. Last win 


ter it doubled its membership and its 
members now have a production capacity 
in a full crop year like 1922 of more than 
40,000 barrels of apples, 4,000 bushels 
of pears and 4,000 bushels of peaches. 

The local umtt’s function is to assemble, 
grade and pack the fruit of its members. 
It contracts with the Central to sell and 
pool its fruit under the Central's Cataract 
Brand and rules and regulations Gov- 
ernment inspection at shipping point is 
the buyer's guarantee of the product 
Eighty to ninety per cent. of all fruit’ 
sold F O B 


The Grower’s Viewpoint 


As operated this cooperative is abso 
lutely in the grower’s hands. Its policies 
and plans are determined by him. He 
participates, if he will, in all decision 
and his interests are always first in mind. 
He is as efficient as he and his associates 

can be and he shares the results of g 
and poor decisions with all. 

Some individual growers think that 
they can do better by themselves 
most growers feel that they arrive-at 
wiser decisions by talking problems— 
picking dates, se lling prices, grades, stor- 
ing, etc.—over together. They fee that 
they are running their own busines and 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Developing the Rural Community 


By Clarence Poe, Editor of the Progressive Farmer 


LL of us, whether farmers or agricultural 
workers, who want to make American 
country life a little better for our having 
lived and labored—what are the most 

important facts for us to keep constantly in mind? 
The fundamental fact about the rural problem, 
as I see it, is that farm life must be made both 
financially satisfying and socially satisfying. 
Neither larger profits alone nor a richer commu- 
nity life alone will avail. We must have both. 
Edwin Markham, the famous author of “The 
Man with the Hoe,” once 
remarked to me that “Man's 
supreme needs are represented 
by three B’s—Bread, Beauty, 


and Brotherhood” —a_pro- 
found truth. By bread he 
meant the material §satisfac- 


tions of life which we must 
all have. But equally essen- 
tial to any well-rounded life 
is the satisfaction of our innate 
craving for human comrade- 
ship and for brotherhood. Consider this remark- 
able statement by one famous American student 
of agricultural conditions, Dr. Thomas N. Carver: 





MR. POE 


“Paradoxical as it may seem, it is a matter of actual 
observation that the sections of the country where the 
land is richest, where crops have been most abundant, 
where land has reached the highest price and the farm 
owners attain to the highest degree of prosperity, are 
the very sections from which the farm owners are re- 
tiring from the farms most rapidly and leaving them 
to tenants.” 


Country Life Not Organized 

Why are they leaving? Why does Iowa, the 
richest agricultural state, yet show a steadily 
declining agricultural population? As I see it, 
there can be but one answer. The country life 
of America has not yet been adequately organized 
in recognition of the fact that man is “a 


weakness when he says that while we have had 
people living here and there in rural sections 
heretofore, we have not had rural “communities,” 
the word “community” signifying a group of 
people with common interests organized to work 
together as one body in their aspirations, hopes, 
ideals, ambitions. 


Too Few Country Communities 


Just to have a number of dwelling-houses 
scattered here and there over a farming area 
does not make a community; it becomes a real 
community only when it passes through the 
experience of Kipling’s “Ship That Found Itself” 
and there develops among the people a common 
feeling of loyalty, pride, and identity of interest. 
This is what the organization of the town quickly 
develops, and what the lack of organization of 
the country has prevented from developing there. 
In the town there are ample agencies and organiza- 
tions through which the townsman may work for 
better streets and better lights and better schools, 
and for parks and playgrounds and public build- 
ings and country clubs and pretty suburbs, and to 
get more progressive people to come for neighbors 
with him, and so on, and so on. But it is a sad 
fact that while we have had people living here 
and there in country sections, we have not had 
country “communities.” We have not had this 
unity of interest, this community consciousness. 

And why have we not had them? Partly, of 
course, because of the individual character of 
farm life—a characteristic which cooperation 
in buying and selling, and in farm work, will 
steadily overcome. But in an even larger measure 
I believe the failure to develop the Rural Commu- 
nity has been due to a failure to provide the 
machinery for its development and expression. 


Not Purely Economic 


It is an indictment, and a true indictment, of 


the leaders of our race which Mr. Russell draws 
up when he says that great minds from Aristotle 
in Ancient Greece to Alexander Hamilton in our 
own country have given much thought to the or- 
ganization of cities and States, to the problems 
of municipalities and commonwealths, but have 
“treated the rural problem as purely economic— 
as if agriculture were a business only and not a 
life.” The result he finds exemplified in the con- 
trast between facilities for progress in his own city 
of Dublin and the absence of such facilities in the 
surrounding rural regions: 


“Tf Dublin or any other city wants an art gallery or 
public baths, or recreation grounds, there is a ma- 
chinery which can be set in motion, there are corpora- 
tions and urban councils which can be approached. If 
public opinion is evident—and it is easy to organize 
public opinion in a town—the city representatives will 
consider the scheme, and if they approve and it is 
within their power as a corporation or couuacil, they 
are able to levy taxes to finance the art gallery, public 
bath-houses, recreation grounds, public gardens, or 
whatever else. Now let us go to a country district 
where there is no organization. It may be obvious to 
one or two people that the place is decaying, lacking 
some center of life. They want a village hall (a com- 
munity meeting-place), but how is it to be obtained? 
They begin talking about it to this person and that. 
They ask these people to talk to their friends, and the 
ripples go out weakening and widening for months, 
perhaps years.” 





And so nothing is done. In other words, the 
civic impulse, the social instinct, can find machin- 
ery for expression in the city, but cannot in the 
country; and so, as Mr. Russell says: “The diffi- 
culty of moving the countryman, which has be- 
come traditional, is not due to the fact that he 
lives in the country, but to the fact that he lives 
in an unorganized society.” 

There, as I see it, is the whole situation in 
a nutshell. Country people are in heart and 
mind just as progressive as city people, but 
haven't the facilities for expressing the 





social animal.” 

“In all his politics, in all his economics, 
in all his movements,” says a distinguished 
thinker, “man is feeling his way to his inevit- 
able destiny of harmonious life.” There you 
have, in my opinion, a phrase which largely 
explains the continuous drift to the cities. 
It is not for larger profits only that farmers 
go to town. “Man, instinctively a social 
animal,” is indeed ever “feeling his way to 
his inevitable destiny of harmonious life,” 
that is to say, toward a life which fully im- 
proves upon all the rich possibilities of com- 


Cc. V. Gregory 
D. A. Wallace. 
H. A. Wallace. 
Clarence Poe 

Donald Keefer 
E. R. Eastman 


Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service 


This is the second of a series of special articles by mem- 


bers of the Standard Farm Paper Editorial Board. The 
members of this Editorial Board are as follows: 


.Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill. 

. The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco, Cal. 
American Agriculturist, New York City 


radeshin : 1 of ‘ta . ith his T. A. Leadley . .. Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 
a ~~, amt = cooperative ac tion with his John Cunningham .Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 
fellows, industrial, civic, and social ; and he A. J. Glover. . ea . Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


goes to the city largely because he feels we 
have not yet provided for the development 
of these relations in our country districts. 

So it is that the chief task of the rural 
reformer today is the creation of the Rural 
Community—involving, of course, the three 
essentials of (1) scientific farming, (2) busi- 
hess cooperation, and (3) an adequate social 
life. The first two necessary to make it 
financially satisfying, the second two to 
make it socially satisfying. 

Mr. George W. Russell of Ireland (whom 
l am tempted to call the greatest of rural 


sociologists), reminds us of our elemental 





DeWitt C. Wing.. 


..Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 


Clarence Poe, author of this article, has been identified 


with the development and progress of Southern agricul- 
ture for a generation. He is one of the outstanding leaders 
of the South. Mr. Poe has always been deeply interested 
in people and in their relationship to one another in the 
social life of the community. You will find his article full 
of interest and inspiration. 


The next article in this series will be by DeWitt C. Wing, 


editor of the “‘ Breeder's Gazette,’”’ entitled ‘‘Pitfalls of the 
Young Breeder.”’ 


It will appear in our December 20 issue. 


spirit of progress. The power-belt of organi- 
zation has not been attached to the throb- 
bing dynamo of rural aspirations. 

Consider this fact, that the country com- 
munity is the only social unit known to our 
civilization without definite boundaries 
and without machinery for self-expression 
and development—“ without form and void, ” 
as was chaos before creation. 

There js the Nation, with its government 
and its flag and its definite boundaries—and 
we are all ready to fight for it, sing of it, die 
for it! 

There is the State, too, withits government, 
its history, its flag—and each of us is pas- 
sionately devoted to his State. 

There likewise is the county, with its 
definite boundaries, its history, its govern- 
ment by means of which its people can 
express themselves—and there is all over the 
country a more or less definite feeling of 
county pride among all classes. 

And then for the townsmen, there is the 
town or city with its definite boundaries, 
its local government, its varied local organi- 
zations, its ample machinery for proper 
self-expression. 

(Continued on page 357) 
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Announcement 


T has been our aim ever since we have been 

with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to keep the 
fads and the frills out of the paper, and to have 
everything in it written by men and women who 
know what they are talking about. We believe 
that farmers are tired of being told this and that 
by writers and speakers who would be flat failures 
as farmers. First-hand experience by first-hand 
and first-rate farmers, written in an interesting 
way, makes, in our opinion, the best kind of a 
farm paper. 

That is the reason we are pleased to have such 
men on our staff as the ‘veteran farmer, H. FE. 
Cook, of Denmark, New York, one of the best and 
most successful diarymen in the State. 

Another one is your good friend, Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., whose people have lived for genera- 
tions on the same farm in Schoharie County, New 
York. 

And now we have added M. C. Burritt, fruit- 
grower of Hilton, New York. Mr. Burritt is 
known all over the East as the successful extension 
director of the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. But he never got very far away from his 
large fruit farm at Hilton, and now he has taken 
his family back there, depending upon the farm 
and his own efforts for a daily livelihood. 

Few men in the State have a better knowledge of 
actual fruit-growing and of general farming as it is 
practiced in western New York than Mr. Burritt. 
For several weeks, he has been writing for AMrerR- 
1AN AGricuLturist fruit and farm notes from 
Western New York. He will also furnish an 
occasional feature article about the problems that 
the farmer faces in his daily work. 

We are glad that we have beemable to get Mr. 
Burritt to write for you, because he fits into our 
plans of furnishing a practical farm paper which 
will be of some use in the hard job of farming on 
which all of you work every day. 





No More Land Reclamation 


“As a subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and as a callous-handed practical—perhaps it is 
impractical—farmer, suffering from acute vacuum of 
the bank account, I wish to call your attention to the 
enclosed clipping from a Philadelphia, Pa., paper: 

“With normal crops resulting in world surplus, as you 
have intimated in the Amertcan AGRICULTURIST, and 
these normal crops selling always on a buyer's market, 
do you agree that reclamation work, other than that 
already begun or that designed as relief in districts 
already colonized, should be attempted? 

“Do you think that in considering future reclamation 





projects we may safely ‘ignore agricultural depres- 
sion?” You will note Mr. Mead refers to ‘increasing 
arrears of payments by settlers’ and ‘widespread de- 
mand for postponement of payments . . . on irrigated 
projects.” Is this consistent with anything but an 
extremely conservative, if not absolutely antagonistic, 
policy regarding future reclamation projects?’ Why 
tax farmers—or others—to extend agriculture, to help 
glut already glutted markets, to make more farmers 
miserable, and to increase the difficulty the already 
established farmer has, by further increasing produc- 
tion? 

“SI say, ‘Let a shortage of food in this country be the 
next stimulant for land reclamation, and to those who 
ignorantly continue to clamor for cheaper food, ‘a 
prosperous farmer means a prosperous country.’ 

“What do you say?”"—W. D. L., Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 





HIS correspondent has put his finger on a 

movement in this country that every farm 
paper, every farm organization, and every farmer 
ought to oppose. The clipping refers to a report 
made by Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of 
Reclamation, after he had made a nine thousand 
mile inspection trip in the West. 

The report urges more Government activity in 
reclaiming land for farm purposes. Thus we have 
one set of so-called Government experts talking 
about aiding farmers all of the time, and another 
set urging the expenditure of large sums of 
Government money for the expensive reclaiming 
of land projects. 

The curse of farmers for generations has been 
the low prices caused chiefly by dverproduction. 
There is enough good land already in cultivation 
to swamp the country with farm products any 
time that prices are fair enough to pay the costs 
of production. The huge expenditure of federal 
funds for reclamation schemes is foolish from 
every standpoint and would be a direct injury to 
the American farm industry. 





Taxes Must Come Down 


HE cost of government—national, state and 
local—has reached staggering proportions. 
When taxes were low, it did not make so much 
difference who paid them. They were not un- 
duly burdensome to anyone. Now that they are 
high, it is imperative that they be distributed 
more fairly. Farm land is carrying an unfair 
proportion of the tax load. It cannot stand the 
strain. That is why we must have a square deal 
in taxation. 
Read the outline of what American AGrICUL- 
TURIST proposes to do in its tax-reduction pro- 
gram, and then do not fail to write us. 


The Best Place to Live 


E hope you will not miss the article about 
W the farm community on the feature page 
of this issue by Clarence Poe, editor of Progressive 
Farmer. This is the second one in the series by 
the Standard Farm Paper editors. 

Clarence Poe is not only a great farm editor, 
but he is noted throughout the entire South for 
his good words and work. His particular hobby 
has been to do what he could to make the farm 
neighborhood the best place in the world to live. 


The Majority Want the Truth 


“T have been going earefully over each number of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST as it comes out and have 
noticed the constant building up of the paper with con- 
siderable enjoyment. I believe your efforts for the 
things you stand for will in the long run reap reward.” 


—O. H.C, 


ETTERS like the above help along the day’s 
work. We are trying to carry out certain 
fundamental policies which seem to us to be based 
on plain common sense. Unfortunately for us, 
perhaps, there is nothing spectacular or loud- 
sounding in these policies. Common sense and 
worse are seldom team mates. Sometimes when 
we are a bit discouraged, it seems to us that loud 
noise, sensationalism and propaganda are what 
the people want. 
But we cannot believe this to be true of farmers. 
We think that a majority of farm people want 


facts. They want the truth, even if it hurts 
sometimes. Anyway, this paper, even at the risk 
of failure, will not court popularity if we have todo 
it by advocating schemes that we know are not 
sound. 


The Real Feed Test 


¥ a recent address the president of a large feed 
manufacturing company stated that it is a 
fair estimate that during the current year of 1994 
farmers of New York State will purchase grain and 
feed for their dairy cattle at a cost to them of more 
than forty million dollars. 

“And it is likewise an equally fair estimate,” 
said the speaker, “in fact a very moderate one, to 
state that five million dollars of this amount rep- 
resents an economic waste; that is, unnecessarily 
spent for milk production.” 

He goes on to call attention to a bulletin pub- 
lished by Cornell University showing an actual 
study of 149 farms in Broome County. This 
study showed that it took an average of 428 
pounds of grain to produce 100 pounds of milk. 
The manufacturer said that this same milk pro- 
duction could have been secured by proper feeding 
methods with 28 pounds of grain per 100 pounds, 
and the saving thus resulting on the 149 farms 
would have amounted to more than seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

We think the above estimates to be very moder- 
ate. We believe it a fair statement that there is 
a loss of from 20 to 25 per cent. on grain fed to 
dairy cows in the average dairy, which amounts 
to eight or ten million dollars a year to the 
farmers of New York State alone. Much of this 
loss is caused by indiscriminate feeding without 
regard and often without exact knowledge of the 
production of each cow. 

We have nothing to say, for we have been guilty 
of this kind of feeding ourselves in years past. 
But how often you can go into a barn at feeding 
time and see the dairymen take a bushel of feed 
and a smaller measure and go down the long line 
of cows, dipping it out to them without much re- 
gard to whether the individual is producing ten 
pounds or sixty pounds a day. At $50 a ton, 
every pound of feed is worth 2! cents. If a man 
will stop to think of this, perhaps he will be more 
careful how he throws the valuable stuff around. 

Even where a farmer has made a careful study 
of feeding values, and knows the protein and other 
food content of his grain, he is quite apt to feed 
at a loss. The speaker went on to say that the 
only true test of a feed is the response the cow will 
make to it. It may show, he said, quite a large 
protein content and yet not come through in ac- 
tual milk production. 

He is largely right. We believe that the analysis 
of feed to determine the amount of protein, car- 
bohydrates, etc., may be used for a rough guide, 
but in the end, the real test is the cow herself. 

And it is comparatively easy to make this test. 
All that is necessary in testing out different feeds 
is to be sure that other factors in the cow’s feeding 
and care practically remain the same. There 1s 
so much involved and the difference between 
profit and loss in milk production is so close that 
it is well worth every farmer’s attention to make 
absolutely sure that he is getting full value from 
his concentrates. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 
OU have probably heard of the New York 


City consumer who said she was not wort! 
about the dairymen’s problems because, as for her, 
she got her milk from the milk man! ‘ Z 

This may be a little like what Mark Twain said 
about reports of his death, “Very much exagger- 
ated”; but it certainly is true that the lack © 
knowledge of farm conditions on the part of the 
average dweller in the big city is perfectly astoun® 
ing. 
What started me off with this thought was the 
story that one of the men on our staff just tok 
about the city boy who refused to go to teé 
country for a summer vacation. “Gecause, 
said he, “they have thrashing machines ™ t 
country, and it’s bad enough fer a feller in the city 
where they do it by hand!” 


American Agriculturist, November 22, 1924 _ 
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Farm Taxes Must Come Down 


American Afgriculturist Outlines Plans of Campaign—Will You Help? 


OR nearly two years AMERICAN AGRICUL- 

TURIST has carried on a constant, insistent 

campaign against the high taxes that are 

ruining so many farmers. They are a 
burden to all of them. As our readers know, this 
campaign has not been one of words, but of action, 
with the result that we secured through the ai.’ of 
the Governor and the State Legislature of New 
York last year a reduction of one-half mill in the 
direct property tax. This single reduction 
amounted to approximately eight million dollars 
in which every farmer owner of property in the 
State benefited to some extent. 

We have stated, however, that this was only the 
beginning and last week we promised you in an 
editorial an outline of the things we wanted to 
work for during the coming year that would result 
in further relief in the tax situation. In this 
article, there is a brief outline of some of the 
things that we believe are wrong, 


cent. in State taxes, about 100 per cent. in county 
taxes, and from 100 to 300 per cent. in local, 
township and district taxes. These figures are 
only up to 1921. Since then, the increases have 
been even more startling 

These are a lot of statistics maybe, but they 
tell a dangerous story, for unless farmers and 
other taxpayers of this country pay some atten- 
tion to them, we may as well quit business. 

Every farmer knows what the growing tax 
burden has meant to his business, to his family, 
and to his happiness. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
received last year over 45,000 petitions from our 
readers asking for help in reducing the farm taxes. 
Many of these petitions were accompanied by 
letters which one could hardly read without tears 
in his eyes. Thousands of farmers were unable 
to get hold of enough cash to meet their taxes. 
It was without exception the most saddening, 


should be raised in some other way. Tax experts 
state that this is about the only country in the 
world where direct property tax is collected. 

Taxation should be on income and not on 
property. A man may have a $10,000 farm, but 
if conditions are such that he makes no income 
on that farm, it is unfair to tax him. 

SECOND: There should be no further reduc- 
tion of income taxes until government expenses 
are reduced, so that taxes will not have to be 
raised in other ways. This seems to be so right 
and plain to us that it should need no discussion. 
When a man is making a large income why should 
he not be the one to pay the taxes? Some busi- 
ness men argue that this discourages business and 
brings about hard times and that it particularly 
leads to the investment of capital in tax exemption 
bonds instead of regular business enterprises. 
This leads us then to 

THIRD: The issuance of tax 




















with suggestions as to how we thik“ oo ——_—=— 
they should be remedied. This work 
will be done not only for the farmers 
of New York but in all the States 
where AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
large numbers of subscribers. Il. 


Everyone Must Help 


Ill. 
Without your help, we can do 
nothing. But with more than 135,000 IV. 
farmers who subscribe to AMERICAN 
AcricuLtuRIst back of us, we can y 
do much, as has already been demon- : 
strated. Will you, therefore, care- 
fully read this article and preserve it. VI 


Are the principles that we have out- 
lined in accordance with your belief? 
If so, will you lend us your support? 
We ought to have thousands of 
letters telling us wherein you agree 
and disagree with the suggestions in 
this article, I®tters that we can use 
with the Governor and the Legisla- 


American Agriculturist Tax Program 


I. The abolition of a direct State tax on property. 
No further reduction of income taxes until govern- 
ment expenses are reduced. 
Discontinuance of the issuing of tax exempt securi- 
ties. 
A carefully prepared detailed budget for every 
government unit from the nation to the county. 
Full publicity and information to taxpayers showing 
the exact purposes, with amounts, for which taxes 
are spent. 
We are also in favor of : 
1. Larger taxation of personal property. 
2. Gasoline sales tax, and 
3. Taxing billboards along sides of State highways., 
Read the explanation of this program on this page and 
then write American Agriculturist, either giving your 
approval or stating wherein you disagree. 


exempt securities should be discon- 
tinued. The exemptions of securities 
or incomes of any kind from its just 
share of the tax burden is absolutely 
wrong. We will discuss this in detail 
in other statements. We are sure 
that a great majority of farm people 
agree with us. 


Some Astounding Figures 


Sufficient to say here that there are 
approximately $24,000,000,000 of in- 
come accumulated during the six 
years of 1916 to 1921, inclusive, which 
escaped the individual Federal income 
tax because such income was held by 
corporations as undivided profits. 
Such a sum is beyond the compre- 
hension of any mortal, but we can all 
realize how much lighter the tax 
burden would be if this vast income 
was paying its share of taxes. Then 
we will add to that some more 








tors showing them how you really 
feel on this tax situation. Failing to 
hear from you with at least a brief note, in sup- 
port of what we are trying to do will mean to us 
that you are perfectly satisfied in going on and 
paying the high taxes. 

Now let us consider for a moment some of the 
reasons why the tax situation is so bad. The 
taxes which the farmers of the United States were 
called upon to pay in 1922 amounted to a larger 
sum of money than the total net incomes of the 
farms of the United States of the same year. 
Think of it! It took the net income of every 
farmer in the country to pay the cost of maintain- 
ing the government! 

Look at it another way. In the nine years 
from 1912 to 1921, taxes increased $280,000,000, 
or more than 140 per cent. During this period 
not a single State in the United States decreased 
its expenditures and hardly a State showed an 
increase of less than 100 per cent. New York 
almost exactly doubled its expenditures. Massa- 
chusetts increased from $6,250,000 to $14,500,000. 
Pennsylvania increased from approximately $32,- 
300,000 to $62,250,000. Those are the increases 
for nine years. They were as bad for the ten 
years previous to 1912, so that in the last twenty 
years the burden of support of the State govern- 
ments alone has been multiplied by four. 


Local Conditions Also Need Attention 


So much for the Nation and the State. What 
about the county and the local government? 
County expenses increased in about the same 
ratio as State expenses. Cost of county govern- 
ment in New York grew during that period from 
$19,000,000 to $38,500,000. Taxes in the dis- 
tricts and townships are worse still. The cost of 

al government in New York, county,, township 
and district, grew from $62,250,000 to $138,- 
300,000 

Summing this up in percentage figures, there has 

nN an increase in the last nine years of 140 per 


disheartening situation which it has ever been 
our misfortune to know intimately about. 

“All right,” you say, “what can be done about 
it?” 

Nothing so long as you are willing to let the 
situation drift along without even writing a letter. 
Speaking generally, the big thing that must be 
done is for the people of this country to so assert 
themselves that the outstanding thing in every 
official's mind, from the town supervisor to the 
President of the United States, is the absolute 
necessity of cutting out so many government 
activities, of increasing the efficiency of govern- 
ment and of cutting down the taxes. 


What A. A. Stands For 


Speaking specifically, there are certain definite 
things that American AGricuLturist believes 
we may rightfully demand of all of our represen- 
tatives in local, state and national government. 
You will find these specific things outlined in the 
box in the center of this page. We will discuss 
each of them very briefly here and will have much 
more to say about them later. Particular'y do 
we want to know what you think about them and 
have you discuss them in the paper, so we can 
use your arguments and your opinions where they 
will do the most good. 

FIRST: The quickest way to bring some relief 
to every farmer taxpayer is to get a further reduc- 
tion or an entire elimination of the direct State tax. 
Last year in New York State, before AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST tackled the job, the direct prop- 
erty tax was two mills; that is, two dollars on 
every thousand dollars of assessed valuation. We 
got the State government to reduce this one-half 
a mill, so that the tax is now one mill and a half. 

Direct property tax by the State is wrong in 
principle. It should be eliminated entirely, and 
government expenses reduced to meet the smaller 
revenue, or else if absolutely necessary, the money 


billions, $12,310,000,000 to be exact, 
which is invested in tax free bonds 
and therefore pays nothing toward government 
support. In the name of common sense, and in the 
name of all justice, why should farm people be 
taxed to ruination when all of these billions, most 
of which belong to the wealthy, go untaxed? 

Some argue that the tax free bond is the tax- 
payer's own credit instrument, from which the 
public derives a direct and considerable benefit 
because it is issued and sold bearing a low rate 
of interest. That argument may hold for that 
share of the public which lives in the villages and 
the cities. It does not hold to any great extent 
for farmers. 

FOURTH: There should be a carefully planned 
and prepared budget of proposed government 
expenses in the nation, in every state, and in 
every county, city and town. Many of these 
divisions now have budgets. The national budget 
system has already saved the nation many 
millions. In some States and in many counties 
the budgets are more or less of a joke. They 
should be uniform; they should show in consider- 
able detail what is proposed to be spent for the 
coming year and for what purposes. They should 
be published in the local papers and under no 
circumstances should the allowances for any 
particular item be exceeded. Then at the close 
of the year, every municipality from the nation to 
the last town should furnish to taxpayers a copy 
of the budget and a report showing just how much 
money was spent and for what purposes. 


For Publicity of Tax Expenditures 


FIFTH: This report should be published in the 
newspapers and it should be rendered to every 
taxpayer with his tax bill. In New York City 
and in a few other cities when the taxpayer 
receives his bill for taxes, he finds on it a state- 
ment of what his moneys have been used fer. 
This gives the taxpayer an opportunity of check- 

(Continued on page 368) 





Sey The Best Silo 


on the Easiest Terms 


For more than a quarter century the Harder has 














been the standard silo for Eastern Farmers. The 
earliest Harder Silos are still giving service. The 
new patented Harder-Victor Front is the most 
important silo improvement of recent years. 
Now, you can buy this genuine improved Harder 
Silo on the most liberal terms ever offered to silo 
purchasers. You can meet the payments out of your 
milk checks, making the Harder pay for itself. 





rdersVictoe Fr nt. 


HARDER MFG. CORP., Box F, Cobleskill, N. Y. 













Buy NOW 
for Winter 
and Spring 
Supply 


for 


}., MORE MILK 


and Bigger Profits 


te 





Fully 90% ofall dairy rations are lacking in bulk and succu- 
lence, say authorities. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentrates, 
aid digestion. They also keep the bowels open, 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 


A part of your dairy ration 

This succulent vegetable feed gives bulk in a remarkably 
palatable and healthful form. It is laxative, easily digested 

and rich in carbohydrates. It is a wonderful milk producer, 
promotes health and increases profits. You can use Dried 
Beet Pulp wit! —— ae e orto yy woe 4 

y > Feed Deale 
THE LARROWE. MILLING co., Detroit, Mich. 














CATTLE 





Guernsey Bull Calves 


Speci We are offering choice of two bull 
Special Offer i. about eight months old for | 
Price a | 
Both bulls sired by May Rose b t of cows either 
test or with official re« rds. Send f w pedigrees and 
m, they are Dargains 
FF ' officia tested for tuberculosis 


OAKS FARM 


Cohasset, Mass. 








REDVALE FARM 


Guernseys of Quality 


a HEROD 





: | 
SAFEGUARD 






* 
Ente rprise ~~ 13¢ out ta a wi ree a. our 
teat for quick sale SF canh Send [ pedigrees « 


Dry “Fecding Period, 


N WINTER the milk-making organs 
are subject to severe strain. Dry, 
rough feeds are harderto digest and as- 


JOHN W. GERMAN, REDDING, CONN. 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 











l a 1 the mark r y 
n size and } similate than green pasturage. 
a " in size a f i 
you t 5 st N 


To keep up the health standard and 
the milk yield as well, some outside aid 
is needed. Otherwise a profitable vol- 
ume of milk is doubtful and disease is 
likely to creep in, 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 


Telephone 1476 
FOR SALE | 


JERSEY HERD 


is a sure winter aid to 
It is a great medi- 


Kow-Kare 
profitable dairying. 
cine-tonic to build permanent vigor into 


maisting of 19 he f Regist 
Docwond. Gxtord Htaicigh So, id091° All yout good | the milk-making organs. A tablespoon- 
” = “RK ~ 8 i ct 


fultwice a day, one week ineach month 
enables the cowto make the maximum 
of milk from her winter diet. 


MIDDLE BROOK FARM, 


I OFFE R} nee Jone bull 6 months old whose 
ad 050 Ib. milk, 938 It 

t 17.6M Ib. milk b. each per year. Buy now 
Spring al id eave half cost of bu Price $ 

Huot, N. Y. 


FAR HILLS, N. J. 





Asa preventive or as a reliable treatment 
for Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scours, Garget, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, etc 
Kow-Kare is known and praised from Coast to 
Coast. No dairyman should be without it. 


for Rexi 


S. B. Hunt 
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SWINE BREEDERS 








Let Kow-Kare help you insure your dairy 
profits this winter. Your feed dealer, 
store or druggist can supply vou. 
65c packages. Order’ direct if dealer is not 
supplied. 


| 
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200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire anc ester Cr and P 
lene Hoy te $$ 


All good healthy 
to seven weeks old, $3.7 5 each; eight weeks « 


erks 
pigs six Write us for free 
J copy of our valuable 


“The Home Cow 








#40 oO each. I will shi; » from one to fifty C.0. D Doctor.” Thousands 
opr i] o charge for crating pats pn ee ask for it 
A M. LUX, 206 Washington St. ‘Webern, te 
DAIRY 
An Ad This Size ASSOCIATION 
Will Help Sell Your CO., Inc. 


SURPLUS STOCK 
10 Lines, $3.50 per Insertion 


Lyndonville, Vermont 

















| wholesale dealers. 


i ¢ ‘ourt House, 
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Montgomery 


Milkers Meet 


Discuss Surplus and Distribution— Kow Letters 


LLOWING an adjournment through 
the several summer months, the first 
monthly fall meeting of the County Milk 
Conference Committee, held at the Old 
Fonda, on October 29, 
afforded an- interesting and profitable 
program for about 125 dairymen who 
assembled from all parts of Montgomery 
County. The meeting was called to order 
by John Ingersoll, chairman, who briefly 
outlined the original purpose of why the 
committee was chosen. Mr. Ingersoll 
pointed out the apparent need of all 
dairymen gaining a clearer conception of 
the marketing problem, which would 
better prepare for greater harmony among 
producers and ultimately stimulate a 
greater directing force for constructive 
action in marketing fluid milk. 


Reviews Work of Committee of 15 


Frank Bauder of Fort Plain, member of 
the Committee of Fifteen and who has 
attended regularly the meetings of this 
body, gave a comprehensive report of the 
work of the Committee. He stated that 
the Committee of Fifteen was striving 
for closer harmony between the several 
groups and to unify dairy interests in New 
York State. Considerable was 
placed upon the business side of approach- 
ing the problem with closer unison be- 
tween the groups and that time must 
necessarily be allowed for results. 

[le also pointed out that a solution of the 
problem was not up to a few of the dairy- 
men in every section, but rather to every 
dairyman throughout the State. Con- 
certed action is constantly needed, not of 
the sensational type but along sound 
far-seeing lines. 

C. E. Sniffen, statistician and market 
reporter for the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative, was next introduced by the 
Chairman. By the use of charts, Mr. 
Sniffen presented very graphically some 
of the many intricate phases of the milk 
marketing problem in New York City. 
He stated that so far as New York City 
affords a market all milk of classes num- 
ber one and number two, also cream, 


stress 


rightly belong to the producers in this 
territory and that outside milk should 


never be received only in case of an actual 


shortage. But outside of these two 
classes, classes three and four would 
naturally claim competition. Because 


milk is perishable and not readily trans- 


ported over long distances only under 
very ideal conditions, the present range 
of shipping distances is very apt to 
prevail, 


Where Competition Comes 


The speaker next pointed out the two 
typical groups of venders of milk who 
largely control the milk after it leaves the 
producers. One group is the retailer who 
engages his milk very largely direct from 
the producers. Here little competition 
exists. The retail consumption is a very 
uniform factor throughout the vear and 
the price to the consumer is very stable, 
without great fluctuation. 

The peddler who comprises the second 
group is by far the greater in number. 
He does not operate country plants, but 
milk largely through the 
This milk goes to the 


purchases 


Kill a Kow 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing at least one thousand 
other dairymen will do the same, in selling or killing FOR 
BEEF PURPOSES at least one of the poorest producers in 
my herd between now and March 1, 1925. 


Sree eT eee 


Address........ 











Cut this out, sign it and send it to American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Scr. 


various trades, like stores, restaurants, 
etc. And it is here where the competition 
exists and where price-cutting is carried 
out. The peddler is unconcerned with 
the price he is obliged to pay for his milk 
so long as he can hold his class of trade 
and make the desired margin, which 
ranges from a cent and upwards per 
quart. It is the dealings between the 
peddler and the stores where continuous 
competition exists. 


Surplus Determines Price 


On the whole, competition is based on 
the original price of milk and the factor 
of surplus is responsible in determining 
this price. But the producer is able te 
control this situation if he will only un 
derstand and realize his position as a cok 
lective body toward the whole. 

As a suggestion of correcting some of 
these abuses which so generally affect the 
producer, producers should not sell g 
greater amount of milk than their ability 
to furnish in the short season. A per. 
sistent and careful study must be made 
of the milk territory contributing to the 
large market centers. This will reveal a 
basis of getting at the factor of surplus, 
As far as determining what the surplus 
factor is in depressing the New York City 
market, figures taken of the State are not 
adequate, without a careful survey of the 
amount of milk used in upstate centers, 
the milk used for cheese and butter, also 
all condensed and similar milk products. 

The speaker presented a very interest- 
ing report of the many phases of the mar- 
keting of milk. Following this a very full 
discussion was entered into by the many 
who attended. Everybody felt that a 
clearer and sounder grasp of the market. 
ing problem had been gained. 


We Are Killing Kows 


ERE are a few messages from our 
readers who are taking active part 

1 The American Acricutturist Kill 
a Kow campaign. Read what they say: 
“I am sendin Lie a ‘Kill a Kow’ ment. 

I have already sold one cow re poet and am going 


to sell another soon. » New York. 
** * 


“I killed a cow October 23rd, and sold for 
meat on October 24th. It brought $39.52."— 
Cc. J. M., New York. 

** * 

“Being very much interested in your ane of 
reducing surplus milk and agen ons 
of dairymen suggested in Ry valuable paren 
I am enclosing mil properly filled out, an 
the campai m wil tw stop with ten t 
but twenty.” . A., New York. 

. . * 

“I endorse your ee ny oe to slaughter one 
cow for meat pur fore March 1. This 
is to certify that fabeandl to kill one cow for 
meat.’’—M. C. J., Penna. 

. . . 

“Goto it! I sold one fine two-year-old heifer 
to a butcher for beef and will sell two cows o@ 
kill them myself. I see no other way to 
the price of milk.”’—A. R. M., New York. 

* . > 

“I think if every farmer will cut his dai 

half,it would be better still.”"—A. A. F., New Le 
a ° * 

“It’s not one cow that ought to be killed by 
each farmer, but nine times out of ten the 
should be cut in half. Few et get enough 
for good production.” —E. N. H., New York. 

= 7 > 

“I am a reader of your paper and think be 
a very fine farm paper. In your last pape 
October 18th I saw a coupon for the a 
Kow’ campaign. I will agree to get rid of two. 
Here is hoping you can get 5, 000 boarders 
near-boarders besides mine.’’ w. 
Penna. 
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“How Doth the Busy Little Bee” 


An American Agriculturist Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


S FAR back in history as we have 
A written accounts e have records of 
bees and honey. The early Egyptians 
used the queen bee as a symbol of royalty, 
for, since she was the only one of her kind 
within the hive, large and always the 
center of a ring of attendant bees, she was 
thought to be the leader or king. Instead 
of being an adored monarch modern 
times have discovered her to be merely a 
highly specialized female, mother of all the 
bees in the hive and perhaps the hardest 
worker of them all, since she is a veritable 
egg-laying machine capable of laying more 
than her own weight in eggs in a day. 

Aristotle, the ancient Greek philosopher, 
was a beekeeper and wrote extensively 
about them. Virgil, the Latin poet, 
devoted a fourth of his great poetical 


treatise on agriculture, his Georgics, to’ 


beekeeping. But in those days bee- 
keeping was very important, for honey 
was practically the only source of sweet. 
Beekeeping or honey production is not so 
essential today, but that bees be kept 
abundantly: in existence is more important 
now than then, for our agriculture is 
largely dependent on the pollination of 
blossoms by insects, chief among which 
insects is the honeybee. 


Honey Industry on the Increase 


The advent of cane sugar in the 
sixteenth century brought a cheap and 
abundant sweet and until the middle of 
the last century beekeeping slumbered on. 
From about 1850 until the end of that 
century great and rapid development was 
made in honey production, so that it 
emerged into the twentieth century a 


(Continued from page 353) 

But for the country community there is 
no organic means of expression whatever. 
There is, of course, in many States, that 
shadowy and futile geographical division 
known as the township—but it likewise 
often serves no purpose except to define 
voting boundaries and limit the spheres 
of constables and _ sheriffs’ deputies—a 
mere ghostly phantom of a social entity 
that we need not consider at all. 

So it is true we have Nation, State, 
County, and Town, each with machinery 
for self-expression and development, and 
only the country community voiceless— 
formless, indeed, “powerless to be born.” 
Thomas Jefferson a hundred years ago 
saw just the situation thus described— 
saw that County, State, and Nation were 
organized and that the town was organ- 
uzed, but that there was no organization 
in the rural communities; and time after 
time he declared that as long as he had 
breath in his body he would fight for two 
things—education and provision for or- 
ganized rural communities—‘‘the sub- 
division of the counties into wards,” as he 
put it. His idea was to organize all over 
America rural communities of about six 
miles square into forceful, capable rural 
democracy —republics—corresponding in 
size somewhat to our consolidated school 
districts; and it is now our duty to work 
out in some fashion the realization of his 
ancient dream. Though we can’t do it 
through government—as yet—we can do 
it through voluntary organization. 

As I see it, for the development of the 
Rural Community, there must be: 





(1) Community Organization; 
(2) Community Centers; 

(3) Community Self-Knowledge; 
(4) Community Rivalry. 


First of all there must be Community 

Zanization. And foremost in effecting 
this result we must have the local organi- 
zation of the farmers themselves, a Farm 
ureau, a Farmers’ Union, a Grange,"the 
ocal organizations of the general coopera- 
tive marketing association, or some other 
armers’ club—a practical, wide-aw ake 
usiness organization that amounts to 
something. In learning the value of 
®operation in making, marketing, and 


By R. B. 


thoroughly modernized industry which 
affords a good field as an occupation to 
men adapted to the keeping of bees. 
This improvement has resulted in the 
raising of tremendous crops of honey from 
a natural resource, the nectar of flowers, 
that otherwise would be wasted, and the 
placing on the shelves of our food stores 
everywhere in our country at a price 
within the reach of all the only other food 
besides milk that apparently is made ex- 
clusively for food. 


What Bees Do With Honey 


The bees are able to do some remark- 
able things with honey. The baby bees, 
from the time the egg hatches until they 
are ready to spin their cocoons and 
pupate, multiply in size fifteen hundred 
times. Their diet is largely honey. The 
queen that was mentioned, some days 
lays more than her weight in eggs, is fed 
about every twenty-five minutes, and her 
food is mainly honey. In the winter 
the bees, contrary to general belief, do 
not freeze up and hibernate, but prove 
themselves to be in one respect equal to 
man, being the only other animal besides 
him capable of keeping its house warm. 
This they do by creating heat from 
muscular activity; and their food during 
the winter is entirely honey. Perhaps 
still more remarkable than these phe- 
nomona that we might be tempted to call 
feats is the fact that the beeswax itself 
is made from honey. This the bees do 
by gorging themselves with honey, when 
wax is needed, raising the temperature to 


WILLSON 


about 95° F. and about twenty-four 
hours after the process has commenced 
tiny scales of wax start to appear on the 
four pairs of wax plates on the under sides 
of their abdomens. Delicate as we all 
know tender honeycomb to be, it is so 
strong and skillfully made that two 
pounds of wax will hold one hundred and 
eight pounds of honey. 

It is evident from these few things that 
honey is no common food. The very 
processes of its making are full of interest. 
Its source, as you know, is the nectar of 
flowers. In its search for nectar the bee 
carries pollen from one blossom to the 
stigmas of others and in this way very 
materially assists in the wedding of the 
flowers that the parent plants may bear 
fruit. Thus is honey born in the fra- 
grance of blossoms and in the purity of 
golden sunshine. 


What Goes on in the Hive 


Nectar comes into the hive a thin 
liquid about 60°% water, but should you 
go out to a hive on a warm night late in 
June after bees had spent a busy day on 
the clover blossoms, by holding your hand 
at the entrance you could feel a great rush 
of air coming out. This evidence of 
insect power, the result of organized 
direction of self-created air currents in- 
side, will give a great thrill to any nature 
lover experiencing it. What the bees are 
doing, of course, is evaporating from the 
newly stored sweet all of the excess water. 
Not until it is but 20% water is it sealed 
over as the ripened product—honey. 





Developing the Rural Community 


financing farm crops, our farmers will 
learn the value of cooperation in a hun- 
dred brightening and socially uplifting 
ways, and in the long run this by-product 
of business cooperation may prove its 
more valuable result. 

God helps them that help themselves; 
and while other agencies may and should 
help, it is our farmers themselves individ- 
ually and through their organizations who 
must chiefly work out all our problems of 
rural betterment. It is better for the 
farmer to belong to the wrong sort of 
farmers’ organization than to none at all. 
The local farmers’ club must be the foun- 
dation of community organization, work- 
ing along with equally progressive local 
organizations of farm women and of the 
boys and girls. The most successful town 
organizations are now those that combine 
the ancient pastime of eating with their 
social and business activities—“luncheon 
clubs” such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Civitans, etc. I am almost per- 
suaded that the most successful and en- 
during farmers’ clubs must be modeled 
along the same lines. Down in Georgia 
recently I was greatly interested in a 
club which has been working successfully 
for 40 years—twelve members meeting 
once a month at the farm homes of the 
members, in rotation, for a dinner served 
by the host, a tour of his farm, a discus- 
sion of some important farm subject, and 


the transaction of such business of buying 
and selling as they wish. I commend this 
plan to farmers everywhere. 

Then in the second place there must be 
Community Centers. The development 
of such centers must be a growth, of 
course, but if we only have the ideal and 
realize keenly enough the value of that 
ideal, it will come—slowly perhaps, but 
surely. The consolidated school with 
high school features—with its school 
farm, its cooking and sewing room, its 
library and museum of nature study and 
local history—this should be the central 
feature, and about its beautiful lawns and 
grounds should be grouped the neighbor- 
hood churches, lodge halls, fair grounds, 
the athletic grounds, the homes of 
preacher, doctor, school principal, ete., 
and to this center all the people of the 
neighborhood should come, not only for 
school and church and Sunday school 
occasions, but for the public speakings, 
the meetings of farmers and farm wo- 
men’s clubs, for picnics, ball games, de- 
bates, musicals, lectures, local fairs, mov- 
ing-picture shows, corn club or canning 
club meetings, etc., etc. There comes to 
my memory now the long twilight of an 
English summer evening when on such a 
community playground I saw a survival 
of the practice which obtained in Gold- 
smith’s “‘sweet smiling village’’ of an- 
other era: 











This is a snap- 
shot of Isaac Bird’s 
threshing outfit just 
as he finished the 
job on John Dil- 
linger’s farm, Ban- 
gall, Dutchess 
County, N. Y. Mr. 
Dillinger realized a 
yield of 600 bushels 
of oats in 12 acres 


of land. Mr. Dil- 
linger is a very 
prominent farmer 


living in the north- 
ern part of Dutch- 
ess County. It is 








interesting to note that all of the help in the picture are readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. The picture was taken by L. R. Wilcox. 








In the ripening process, fortunately, 
the essential oils which give to the 
flowers their fragrance and .to honey its 
savor, are not dispelled. And somewhere 
between the time the nectar is gathered 
out in the fields and the time it becomes 
real honey there is added to it from the 
bee’s body a magical substance, an 
enzyme called invertase, which changes 
the sugars to simple invert sugars that 
render honey virtually a predigested food. 
This property of honey is one by which it 
may well lay claim to preeminence as a 
health food. 

There is something uncanny about the 
neglect by the public of this choice food. 
It‘cannot be because of its price, for butter 
at twice the price of honey never ceases 
_to be bought by all classes. It cannot be 
because it is not liked, for most adults and 
all children, as far as I know, like honey. 
The food experts and dieticians haveldone 
their best, for to a man, they recommend 
the use of honey. Perhaps it is the fault 
of the bee men themselves who, according 
to a prominent corporation lawyer in New 
York city, ought to have their bees taken 
away from them and “Any group,” he 
continued, ““Who can so_ successfully 
withold from the public the wonderful 
story of the food value of honey ought to 
be put in the U. S. Secret Service.” 

As a result of this challenge to their 
wakefulness and as a result of stimuli from 
other sources, beekeepers in America this 
week are celebrating their first National 
Honey Week having decided that it will 
be good for them and good for the public 
that they divulge their secrets. 

(Continued on page 369) 


**And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading 
tree... 

The young contending as the old surveyed.” 


The most encouraging fact I know with 
regard to the whole problem of rural com- 
munity development is found in the 
gradual but sure and steady recognition of 
the modern, consolidated rural school as 
the logical community center. Such a 
school fast becomes the virtual capital of 
alittlerural community—republic—justas 
Washington is the capital of our national 
republic and some other city our State 
capital. And the coming of the automo- 
bile, happily for this generation, has made 
it possible for us to enlarge our school 
districts and hence our community boun- 
daries so as to take in large enough rural 
groups to really get effective organiza- 
tion along all lines. 

Thirdly, there must be Community 
Self-knowledge, which means as a pre- 
requisite that there must be community 
surveys. It is a prime duty of the com- 
munity leadership to make such a survey 
covering roads, wealth, occupations, 
agricultural conditions, schools, churches, 
social life, sanitary and health condi- 
tions. 

Fourthly and lastly, there must be 
Community Rivalry. What stirs the 
civic spirit in our towns like generous 
rivalry with neighboring towns—rivalry 
exhibited in everything: Chambers of 
Commerce, baseball teams, population 
figures, post-office receipts, motto slogans, 
etc., ete. 

So I believe in our country districts we 
shall add this incentive of generous rivalry 
as soon as we get a sense of community 
boundaries and community organization. 
Besides having each community working 
to distinguish itself in each line of activ- 
ity. I believe we should have in every 
county a county fair or some organization 
which should award some form of trophy 
or pennant or certificate of honor to the 
school district or community distinguish- 
ing itself in any of a dozen forms of civic 
achievement. 

Such, all to inadequately sketched, is 
my vision of the Country Community of 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Farm Federation for Tax Reduction 
New York Farm Bureau Holds Annual Meeting—Lee Reelected 


F AN annual farm bureau federation 

meeting may be considered as a cross 
section of sane and progressive farm 
opinion and outlook—as I think it may 
in New York State there is evidently a 
rather general feeling that “things have 
been as bad as possible, now they are on 
the up-grade.” The hundred farmers 
from fifty counties who attended the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation at Syracuse’ on 
November 6 and 7 seemed unanimous in 
this. Farm bureau membership follows 
the fortunes of farmers and in some 
counties during the past year they got 
down to bed rock, but, as one delegate 
declared “that’s where you have to get 
to build a skyscraper.” 


Service on the Increase 


service did 
In fact, 
opening 


Fortunately farm bureau 
not decrease with membership. 
President Enos Lee, in 
address, stated “the county agent leader's 
office can give you statistics to prove that 
more service was rendered by the county 
farm bureaus this past year than any 
year since bureaus were organized, and 
fifty per cent of this service was given to 
persons not members of the organization. 
This same spirit of service has been 
By the way, 
now being 


his 


this continued service is 


By MARY K. FENNELL 


recognized in many counties by many 
new members. 

The federation’s place in New York 
agriculture was defined by the president 
in these words “I emphasize the same 
statements I have made many times, that 
the farm bureau must be an educational 
service organization, that legislation, co- 
operative marketing, and other panaceas 
are not the only means to agricultural 
success, but we can, through working and 
thinking together, keep this fundamental 
industry in its proper relationship to all 
other activities.” 

The report of secretary E. V. Under- 
wood and of the committees on marketing, 
transportation, legislation, reforestation, 
and T. B. eradication summarized the 
federation’s activities during the year 
past. 

The committee on marketing reported 
on two important investigations, one into 
the opportunities for marketing New 
York’s poultry products through the 
Atlantic Coast Poultry Producers Co- 
operative Association, and the other into 
the canning crops marketing situation. 
After the first investigation the com- 
mittee refused to recommend the Atlantic 
Coast Association to New York poultry- 
men until certain changes in policy and 





When you don’t know 
what’s burning 


There is wonderful comfort in being prop- 
erly insured, and for practically every risk a 
farmer takes there is insurance in the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company. 

The Hartford local agent specializes in farm 
insurance. He will insure your house, your fur- 
niture, your barn and other buildings, their 
contents, your crops, implements, live stock— 
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management had been made. These 
having been made, the committee in jts 
report offered for consideration the 
organization's plan of taking shipments of 
eggs on trial for two months for New 
York poultrymen, charging them one per 
cent more per dozen for sales than by 
members paid. [ 

Also at the suggestion of this com. 
mittee, their report stated, certain changes 
were made in the New York State 
Canning Crops Cooperative Association, 
As to the future of cooperative marketing 
for canning crops, the committee had this 
to say: “We believe there is need for g 
bargaining organization to handle canning 
crops, particularly tomatoes and possibly 
cherries, and that the experience of the 
past two years should be used as a basis 
for developing a strong association for the 
future.” 


Coverdale the Main Speaker 


The chief speaker of the meeting was 
John Coverdale, secretary of the new 
$26,000,000 Grain Marketing Company 
of Chicago. Being grain users, rather 
than grain growers, the delegates were 
interested in the possibilities of the 
patronage dividend plan which, Mr. 
Coverdale stated, is an important feature 
of the new cooperative association. 
H. E. Babcock of Ithaca, who followed 
Mr. Coverdale, explained that New York 
State farmers are set up, through the 
G. L. F. Exchange, to take advantage of 
this plan if it proves practicable. Mr, 
Babcock talked on cooperative buying. 

Carl Ladd, director of extension at the 
state college of agriculture, talked on 
farm organization, particularly cooper- 
ative marketing. ‘‘ We have these assets,” 
he said, “four or five years of successful 
effort, trained management, and some 
working capital. Our liabilities are these: 
Some local organizations are very much 
over-capitalized, the membership expects 
too much; there are too few leaders. In 
the farm bureau, as well as in the co- 
operative associations, we need a much 
larger rotation of effort, more men who 
step up from the membership to become 
leaders and then take their place in the 
ranks again where with their experience 
they can do as much good, or more, than 
“up front.” 


Resolutions Include Tax Reduction 


The general property tax, as it applies 
to farmers, was discussed with keen 
interest by the delegates after a short 
talk on the subject by H. E. McKenzie of 
Walton. Two of the seven resolutions 
passed were concerned with taxes. It 
was recommended that the agricultural 
conference board give careful attention 
to the state and local tax system and that 
a united program of tax revision be 
agreed upon. Another resolution stated 
“we are opposed to any further issues 
state or county bonds for road con 
struction and recommend that the users 
of the roads be taxed through license, 
gasoline, personal property tax, or other- 
wise in an amount sufficient to provide 
for the entire upkeep and from 59 to #2 
per cent of the cost of new construction. 

A resolution was passed urging 
modification of the highway law so thata 
special license may be granted after 
proper road test to persons over 15 years 
to drive to and from school. The sug- 
gestion that farm boys be privileged to 
drive the truck to the milk station mor 
ings was approved but not included in the 
resolution for fear it might cause ur 
favorable action on the entire request. 


Rural School Situation Discussed 


The rural school situation was the 
sulyect of a long resolution declaring thst 
“First, there should be a local unit 
administration and taxation larger than 
the present district unit, and of adequate 
size to make it possible to provide within 
such unit of administration and taxatio? 
necessary school facilities from 
(Continued on page 368) 
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More Popular 


with All'Steel Bodies 


In adopting all-steel bodies for both closed and 
open models, Overland has risen to even greater 
strength in public favor. After all, everybody 
knows that steel is far superior to wood; that steel 
will not warp or crack; that steel outlives wood 
many times over. Steel is 30 times stronger than wood! 


Most motor car bodies are skeletons of wood with 
thin sheets of steel nailed outside. The modern 
all-steel body is a frame of steel covered with steel— 
all steel—welded into one-piece solidity and strength. 
Only coachwork built entirely of steel can be 
finished in hard-baked enamel—a finish that defies 
mud, dust, miles and the flight of time. 


Everybody appreciates the great added safety of 
all-steel coachwork—and the lasting beauty of it. 
Overland’s big power, its reliability, its fine comfort 
and great economy have always appealed to owners, 
because they know Overland is a “round trip” car— 
a car that gets you there and brings you back! 


Wittyc-Overztanp, Inc., Totrpo, Oux10 
Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, C2nada 
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Cara acapasae set 


How HOOD builds extra wear 


into this new shoe 


Plainly, by building into this one, two and four buckle 
arctic the same extra wear that has made the Kattle 
King the wet weather choice of outdoor men. Note the thick extension 
sole. Run your hand over the soft, thick, wool lining. Compare the 
strength and appearance of the heavy cashmerette upper. This shoe is 
built for warmth as well as for wear and foot protection. 





You should know the improvements HOOD is making in rubber 
footwear. The popular Red Boot — with its sole of the same tough 
rubber used in tire treads — red rubber upper practically proof against 
cracks and leaks. White Rock Rubbers — with their longer wear — for 
all the tamily. 

This is a HOOD season — gain by it. Use the name HOOD as your 
buving guide. It is a time tested guarantee of design, materials and 
workmanship. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. Inc. 
Watertown, Massachuset 





RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 
: 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES - ARCTICS - CANVAS SHOES - ATHLETIC SHOES - HEELS AND SOLES - RUBBER SPECIALTIES - TIRES AND TUBI> 





BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1896 
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alspar on the Farm— 
Mrs. Miller tells an interesting story! 


Macno ia, Iowa, side still looks new, but the other side shows its age. 


Dear Sirs: — April 11, 1923. 

I have often thought I would write to you of our expe- 
rience using Valspar Varnish, and on opening the Amer- 
ican Magazine | saw your page and decided that now 


Use Valspar on the farm to save the implements from 
rust and wear. 
Hoping you can use this, I am 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Mrs. R. E. Miter, 
Magnolia, Iowa. 


was the time. 
Some years ago, in the fall, | Valsparred different pieces 
of furniture. After giving them several coats of varnish, 


[ had almost a pint left. My husband had just finished his Mrs. Miller’s letter is only one of thousands we 


fall plowing and had driven into the yard. He started to 
grease his plow with the axle grease, like all farmers do, 
saying as he did so, ‘‘What’s the use? The pigs just lick it 
off. Now if we had a machinery shed, my cultivator, 
shovels, lister and plow would be bright and shiny next 
spring.” 


I said, ‘‘ Let me put some of this on.” | Valsparred culti- 


vator, shovels, plow and riding lister. Had about one-half 


have received from farmers and housewives telling us 
of the wonderful satisfaction given by Valspar. You, 
too, should use Valspar for waterproof protection or 
beautiful finish on either wood or metal surfaces in- 
doors and out — in the house and dairy — on farm 
implements, tools, automobiles, incubators, brooders, 
chicken houses, etc. 

Valspar is also made in a variety of beautiful colors 





cup left, and for good luck started on one side of our new 
planter. After painting one seed box and side, the Valspar 
The next spring the implements stood out 
Also the planter has been out for 
The Valsparred 


Valspar Varnish-Stains and Valspar-Enamels. 
Unequalled for floors, doors, walls, chairs and all 


gave out. 
bright and shining. in fact, wherever you want water- 


four years in the sun, rain, and snow 


farm equipment 
proof protection combined with lustrous beauty. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 





Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 

















9 I enclose dealer’s name and stamps 20¢ apiece for each 40c sample can checked at right. 
VALENTINE'S En elgpeoad gre ye cag Ry oe 

Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) . — 
Valspar Inst Booklet with Color Charts, 1§¢ extra. Clear Valspar () 
Print full mail addr plainly Valspar-Enamel Oo 
5 D x Choose 1 Color ...... 
ealer AME .. cere cerereresesseeseseeesess Valspar-Stain oO 

/ Cn PCE ET OCCT TT eT Tee C TOT TT TTT Choose 1 Color .. 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White en Valspar Booklet O 
) BERG sc cccccsoccecesecesoess Stim cde ceewenitt ya ge 


ee eer eT Te TT TT Te Trt TT Geis 00:66ncsbsececrsceneeensseness 























ITHOUT, bright winter sky. Within, glow of hearth .. . 
gayness of holly and mistletoe . . . laughter . . . and “1847 
Rogers Bros.” in keeping with life’s happiest moments! Naturally 
this finest silverplate is selected for gifts at holidays, weddings and 
anniversaries. Constantly it graces well-set tables everywhere. For 
more than three-quarters of a century the most fastidious hostesses 
have appreciated its beauty and durability. To-day, as always, it 
represents the peak of good taste! The Anniversary pattern is illus- 
trated. Your dealer has “1847 Rogers Bros.” in a number of patterns 
and in a variety of pieces to encourage correct table setting. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


FINTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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Men's sheepskin lined coat, value 
$14. wes Rubber Hi 
Boots, value $5. Tota! value $1 

. . Our price $12.50 for both and 
a pair of genuine sheepskin mocca- 
sins GIVEN with every order. 
Only one outfit to each customer. 


The coat is 36 inches long and 
lined with genuine sheepskin fur 
pelts. Has a big beaver sheepskin 
collar to cover up the ears, four 
pockets, belted model. Outside 
material waterproof moleskin. A 
stylish, comfortable, warm coat on 
cold and rainy days Regular value 
$14 Our price $9.75 if ordered 
alone, in sizes frem 36 to 46 inch 
chest Sizes 48 inch to 52 inch 
chest. $11. 

Here is a big bargain in waterproof 
Made for the U 8. Government. 
They have been carefully 





rubber Hip Boots. 
these boots were slightly worn 
inspected and reclaimed and are guar- 
anteed in good condition. Sizes 7 to 11, 







Value $5. Our price $2.50 a pair if 
wdered alone 

4 1 A pair of genuine sheep- 
GI EN skin noone & A 

side of Hip Boots wi cluded, 

—r pS re ; with each order for one outfit 
41 $12.50. If thecoat or boots are oi 
separately, no moccasins will be included, 
Price for moccasins alone. $1.25 pair. Price 
for Hip Boots and moccasins $3.50 
Complete satisfaction . 
your money back. 






c D. plus 
SPECIALTY SPORTWEAR CO. 
Ovpt. 91, 205 Court St,, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











THIRD ANNUAL 
New York State Production 
Poultry Showand Exchange 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
December 2, 3 and 4, 1924 
OPEN JUDGING 


All judging will be done asa demonstration in the 
presence of exbibitors 


A Chance to Learn A Chance to Win 
Entries close November 20th 


Write to Poultry Department, Ithaca, N. Y. 
for Premium List 














HOMESPUN TOBACCO ohe"ins.fye ane ive 
unds $1.25; ten $2.00; pipe free, pay when received, satis- 
action guaranteed. COOPERATIVE FARMERS, Paducah, Ky. 


$25 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


We have several exceptionally well- 
bred registered Holstein bull calves that 
we offer for sale on the installment plan. 
Here is your opportunity to break into 
the purebred game without an immedi- 
ate heavy outlay of cash. This should 
appeal to the average farmer who 
wants to boost the average production 
of his herd without having it cost him 
too much money right on the jump. 


A Double Descendant of 
“OLD DUTCH” 


One of these offerings traces back, both 
on his sire’s and his dam’s side, to Dutch- 
land Colantha Sir Inka, “‘Old Dutch,”’ 
the greatest proven transmitting son of 
Colantha Johanna Lad, the famous 
“milk’’ sire. The calf’s sire is a grandson 
and his dam is an own daughter, of 
Dutch-milk blood on both sides of the 
family. Dutch has 95 A.R.O. daughters, 
16 having 7-day records of 30 pounds of 
butter or better, two are in the 1000- 
pound class. The calf’s sire has 22 
A.R.O. daughters with records up to 
29.83 -——_ butter in 7 days, and is the 
son of a 30-pound cow. This well-bred 
individual can be bought ‘‘on time.’’ 


Write for particulars 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
New York 








Hopewell Junction 











Post Your Farm 
and 
Keep Trespassers Off 


_ We have had a new supply of trespass 
signs made up. This time they are made 
of extra heavy linen on which the letter- 
ing is printed directly. There is no card 
facing to be water-soaked by the rain and 
blown away by the wind. We have had 
these new signs made up of extra heavy 
material because severe storms will tear 
and otherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land and 
the notices we have prepared comply 
in all respects with the New York law. 

© price to subscribers is 95 cents a 
dozen, the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 














Among the Farmers 


Western New York Fruit and Crop Notes 


T last the apple crop is picked and 
in the packing houses and storages. 
Practically every grower is through 
picking Baldwins and Ben Davis, the last 
varieties to be harvested. We finished up 
with Rome Beauty on Election Day, 
November 4. There may be a few 
Russets and possibly Ben Davis to pick 
yet, but not many. High winds have 
prevailed during the last week or ten 
days, and many growers, late with their 
picking, have suffered quite a little loss 
through wind-falls. The late varieties, 
especially Baldwins, seem to have held 
out well, in most cases exceeding the 
estimates by from ten to twenty-five per 
cent. _But the total amount is so small 
and the quality so poor that this will not 
affect the visible supply materially. 


Prices Holding Up Well 


Prices have held up well, and finished 
stronger than they opened sixty days ago. 
The fall varieties ranged upward from 
$3.75 to $4.50 per “A”’ grade barrel for 
Hubbardsons to $5.50 for Greenings and 
$6.00 to $6.50 for McIntosh. Not many 
“A” grade Baldwins have moved out of 
the territory but have been sent to cold 
storage. The Baldwin price has moved 
up from $5.00 or $5.25 to $5.50 ard $6.00 
for ““A” grades. Spys are being held at 
from $7.00 to $8.00. Ben Davis move at 
from $4.00 to $4.50 “A” grade. 

By-product prices are still stronger 
relatively. Bulk and tree run sales 
average around $1.75, with ciders and 
culls out. Good dryer stock brings 85c 
to $1.10 and even $1.25, while ciders have 
brought as high as one dollar a hundred- 
weight. The prevailing price for ciders, 
however, is from 65 to.74 cents. 

Only a few cold storage houses will be 
well filled with Eastern apples this fall, 
most of them having much empty space. 
It looks like a safe year to store, in spite 
of good fall prices, because the quantity of 
high grade winter fruit is simply not 
available. After last year’s experience, 
everybody is slow to put many “B” 
grades into cold storage. High storage 
rates and the high cost of barrels added 
to bulk fall prices with shrinkage and 
losses making a “B” grade apple rather 
expensive by spring. 


Crops Need Rain 


Western New York is experiencing the 
first real drouth of the season. With the 
exception of a light shower on November 
7th, no rain has fallen since September 
30th. Wheat, especially late sown wheat, 
shows the lack of rain seriously. Cisterns 
are beginning to go dry and even wells are 
very low. A soaking rain before freezing 
is very important to this country. 

Most growers still have their orchards 
to “clean up” of drop apples. But since 
picking was finished last week, most of 
the potatoes have been dug. 
a potato section, soils being too heavy and 
poorly drained but the season has been so 
favorable that yields have ranged from 
100 up to 250 bushels per acre. Quality 
is good, with the exception of size which 
tends to run too large. Prices range 
from 35 to 40 cents at loading stations up 
to 60 and 65 cents on the Rochester 
market. Many potatoes will be stored. 

Cabbage harvest has begun. The 
price dropped from $6 or $8 dollars to $5, 
and last week one dealer was offering only 
$3.50 a ton. The yield is high and the 
quality good except for over-size. Growers 
hesitate to store as the price outlook is 
none too good, and yet present prices 
hardly warrant harvesting. Many crops 
will undoubtedly be fed to stock or left in 
the field —M. C, Burrirt. 





Cornell Poultry and Egg Show 
December 2-4 

HE Third New York State Produc- 

tion Poultry Show Judging Demon- 

stration, Judging Contest and Egg 


Show will be held on December 2, 3 and 
4 in the Animal Husbandry Judging 





This is not. 


Pavilion at the College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca. This show and contest has 
become’an annual feature of the work of 
the Poultry Department at the College of 
Agriculture. The show .is radically 
different from all other poultry shows in 
that the birds are judged on_ those 
physical characteristics which indicate 
powers of production. Furthermore, 
the exhibitors are able to see their own 
and their competitors’ birds placed by 
expert judges and hear the reason why 
the judges place the birds as they do. 
This educational feature has been re- 
sponsible for the popularity which the 
show at the college has enjoyed. 

The egg exhibit is another outstanding 
feature of the show. In connection with 
this, demonstrations and lectures are 
conducted to show the importance of 
breeding for egg quality as well as egg 
production. Those who are interested 
in not only exhibiting but attending the 
show are urged to communicate with the 
Department of Poultry Husbandry of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, which department will gladly give 
all the details regarding exhibits and 
judging contests. 

Boys and Girls to Exhibit 


An added feature of the show this 
year will be the poultry exhibits of the 
members of the poultry clubs from all 
over the State. This is the first time a 
special department has been provided 
for the boys and girls and indications 
are that they will be well represented. 
One feature of this junior exhibit, will 
be the award of the Tioga Sweepstakes 
trophy, a solid silver cup, donated by the 
Tioga Mill and Elevator Company of 
Waverly. It will go to the county whose 
junior exhibitors win the most points 
on the scale of a certain number for each 
premium won, many for second, 
third and so on. This trophy will be 
awarded each year and becomes the 
permanent property of the club mem- 
bers of the county when won three times. 


so 


National Grange Proposes 
Balanced Production 


NE of the largest and most enthusias- 

tic meetings of the National Grange 

opened its sessions at Atlantic City, New 

Jersey, November 12. Delegates were 

present representing one million farmer 
members. 

The most outstanding sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Grange was its proposal 
for a nation-wide system of balancing pro- 
duction. In line with this sentiment a 
resolution will be passed favoring the 
amending of the Tariff Commission Act 
so as to give the Department of Agricul- 
ture authority to compiie costs of produc- 
tion statistics at home and abroad, that 
this information may be used to prevent 
crop shortages one year and a big surplus 
another, 

On the same principle, the Grange will 
oppose any further irrigation and reclama- 
tion work by States or the government in 
the far West, “because no artificial stimu- 
lation of agricultural production is either 
justifiable or desirable from the stand- 
point of the welfare of our nation.” 


Opposes Issuing Tax-Exempt Securities 

Another proposition which is receiving 
much discussion and will undoubtedly be 
followed by a strong resolution for oppo- 
sition to the issuance of any more tax- 
exempt securities. Like the AMERICAN 
Acricutrurist, the Grange believes that 
the unfair tax situation which unjustly 
discriminates against farm real estate 
should be adjusted so that all property 
pays its rightful proportion for govern- 
ment support. The Grange is practically 
unanimous against daylight saving and 
will pass a resolution condemning it. 

The sessions will continue until Wed- 
nesday, November i9th. The next week’s 
AmeriIcaAN AGRICULTURIST will contain 
a further report. 





EASY NOW TO SAW Logs 
AND FELL TREES 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost—Saws 
25 Cords a Day. 


A log-saw that will burn any fuel 
and deliver the surplus power so nee- 
essary to fast sawing is sure to show 
every owner an extra profit of over 
$1,000.00 a year. 

Such an outfit is the WITTE Log- 
Saw which has met such sensational 
success. The Witte, equipped with the 
celebrated Wico Magneto, is known as 
the standard of power saws—fast cut- 
ting, with a natural “‘arm-swing”’ and 
free from the usual log-saw troubles 
It uses kerosene, gasoline or distillate 
so economically that a full day’s work 
costs only twenty-two cents. 





In addition to sawing from 10 to 25 cords a 
day, the powerful Witte Engine can be used to 
run all other farm machinery—pump water, 
grind feed, and other back-breaking chores. 

Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
WITTE Log and Tree Saw can make easily 
$40.00 a day with the outfit and so confident is 
he that he offers to send the complete combina- 
tion log and tree saw on ninety days’ guaranteed 
test to anyone who will write to him. The prices 
are lowest in history and under the method of 
easy payments you can make your own terms. 
Only a few dollars down puts the Witte to work 
for you. 

If you are interested in making more mone 
sawing wood and clearing your place at mal 
cost, write Mr. Witte today at the Witte 
Engine Works, 6802 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo., or 6802 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
full details of this remarkable offer. You are 
under no obligation by writing. 








KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
Famous Everywhere 
because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
40 per cent.; uses all waste heat. 
Write for catalog. 








State number of trees 


SPROUL MFG, CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 




















As Low as $10 


direct atlowest 
Faseed steuneh, pa App 


able. Cost as little as «Ss AW 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 
Ripping able’ a “ete : bt 
pr BD 













Saws firew 
made, Other styles 
and sizes at money -saving prices, Made ot 
best mate: 






surprising 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 











Fitted with Atkins Special Stee! Guaranteed 


NO 


THIS LOG AND TREE SAW $D 4 95 


IDOWN 
Oy | EASILY TEES 
: GARBIED 






8 Cords in 10 Hours by one man. It’s King of the 
woods. Catalog Y3 Free, Established 1890. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 2633 S. State St., Chicago, Il. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING at World’s Greatest School. 


Term opens December rst. 
Students have advantage of International Live Stock 
Show for live stock judging. Write today for large free 
Catalog. JONES NAT’L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, ?res. 32 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO {ix b 5a." Soking 


5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when received, pipe 
recipe 


‘ee, 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION PADUCAH, KY 








DI 
Bookletfree. Highest 





PATENTS greene. Bes = 





WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
‘WASHINGTON, D.C 

















| Rend Thx These Classi Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


APY ERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y 
words 

Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American AGricu_turRisr reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the secopd Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. ecause of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


including name and 
* counts as eleven 


























order 
— — 
CATTLE | SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
FOR SALE Purebred Guernsey bull, born HONEY—White Clover, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 
ov. Sth May Rose, King Masher and im- | pounds, $2.15, L ight Amber C yr 00, $1.90; 
sorted breeding Price $40 F. O. B Gi. | 6O pounds $7.75. Buckwheat $1. $1.75 and 
EWIS COLLINS, Aurora, N. ¥ $6.85. Postpaid third zone. HE NRY WILLIAM 





; York 


yearling, A. R. dam | Romulus, New 
accredited 


“GUERNSEY BULL 


May Rose breeding, good individual, 





I 
HAROLD 











herd. J IKLER, Columbia Co TS oem a 
Millville, Pa REAL ESTATE 

. t. OR -aLe nt. wo Ayrshire bull a ~ calves; WANTED to buy or rent, small farm, sandy 
accredited herd; born August. First calf by Top | joam soil on State road near markets. Box 338 
Notch's Butter Boy: a bull by imported sire AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue 


dam of calf, Peter Pans Maggie of Briers, strong | Koy York City 




































































in production, price, $75 Second calf by Top 
Notch’s Butter Boy, dam is Flossie Ross, a cow | . FARM FOR SALE—Between Baltimore and 
with strong milking propensities, price s60:, | 1 hiladelphia on good road, new house, well 
two calves. $125. LEONARD H PAE ALEY' | W: eared, $5,000. T. UPHOLE, North East, 
Woodstock, Conn. Mc 
} wae RE FARM, good home with porch, el 
barn with basements; mail rout Yankee 
SHEEP ne ighborhood school, church, $550 Dont stop 
to writ me and be first. Also others, 
FOR SALE a lew a red Delaint rams, RALPH T. BARNEY, Canaan, N. H 
yearlings and two y old Prize winners WESTFORD FARM—S2 acres, equipped 
Address DONOV\ \N t “P LAT lr. Angelica N | water in house, high school, Macadam roa 
DELAINE RAMS—From largest registered | 60 acres tillable, $2,000. U. O. BUNTING, | 
flock in state bred for size and heavy, long | Westford. N . | 
staple fleeces. Grown on upland pastures which | “VIOVEY WARING FARMS FOR SALE in 
adds to their natural hardy and disease re-| oontral New York St Fo es, description, 
sistant qualities. Like produces like. See them ary dt 1s > M AGEN- 
write J.C WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N.Y Pp \ *. snd terms, write PE RRY FAR ; 
SWINE | MISCELLANEOUS 
ee ae ee *2 | —VARBUAC ELASTIC, Roof Paint-Bbbis 
pair \ 80 abora ory stock rite for prices. | ane per gal. '>-bbls. 65c per gal. 5-gals. 8Oc per | 
CHESTER D. AVERELL.- Ogdensburg, N.Y | kal. gals. (6) 00c, at Boston THE PECK.COM- 
FOR SALI World's Grand Champion, bia P ANY, Johnsbury, Vt. 
type. O. 1.'C Pmale pigs, 12 weeks old ths ~ BI <CK- WALNUTS Butternuts, 7 Ibs 
maligres gilt and servi boars, $25 each $1 00. Delivered . Ok 
postpaid. SUNNY BROOK 
ERNON LAFLE R, Middle sex. N Y. ___| FARM, Winterton, Sullivan County, N. 
©. 1. C.'s—Choice Registered pigs, $10 « ach; GEO. F. LOWE AND SON, Fultonville 
bred from quick growing, easy feeding, big | New York ship New York State clover and 
type stock. Pairs no-akin. — Satisfaction | timothy, alfalfa, oat and wheat straw. alfalfa 
guaranteed. R. HILL, Seneca Falls, N. ¥ meal for poultry. Our prices and quality are 
right. Advise when in need. 
- ; — essere ~ HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing, five 
oh | : 
DOGS AND PET STOCK pounds, $1.50; ten, $2.50; twenty, $4.50. Smok- 





ing, five pounds, $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, $3.50. 

















“ERRETS for k g rats and game. No- : : 5 ane 
ve : — i cn nop < A... $3.50 | Pipe Free Money back if not satisfied. UNITED 

mith rices i $ ‘ al _ mm “CY . > 2 de “sg 
pair $6.00: one dozen $30.00. | Yearling females | TOBACCO GROWERS, Paducah, Ky. 
$5.00 each Will ship C. O. D instructive ALFALFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 
book free W. A. PECK, New London, Ohio. | in’ car lots. inspection allowed: ready now 
“POINTERS, of real class and quality, proven | W.\A_WITHROW, Syracuse, New York. 
hunters. Finest registered stock. FRANK TOBACCO—HOMESPUN smoking, 5 Ibs 
DURKIN, Waterloo, N. ¥ $1 25% 10, $2; 20, $3.75. Pipe FREE. Chewing 
s EPPALP: te all-round doz. P jes Ib $1.50; 10, $2.50. uality Guaranteed 
a eee eae Tae do. -PepPls* | WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 
SHADY SIDI 1 ARM,. Madison 

BUY your English and Welsh Shepherds ; ad eh oe 
now They will bring your cows next summer WOMEN’S WANTS 








dic bunel GEO. BOORMAN Mar ———— . 
— ‘. Y. abs : fe PATCHWORK, Send fifteen cents for 
; OO oo ee ———~-—-—=- | household package, bright new calicoes and 

’ rN es Fig ey sams |p reales our money's worth every time 
Cc. OLD Beckennes AN. Herrick. Ills | PATCHWORK COMPANY. Meriden. Conn. 
THOROBRED COLLII pu ~ males, | ~CADIES FLEECE LINED cotton stockings 
spayed females; all ages ARC {DI \ FARM. | coconds, extra good value, 4 pair $1.00. Men's 














Bally. Pas | woolmixt socks, 4 pair $1.00. Big line of other 
7 ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred | fast sellers for agents GEO. B. TALBOT, 
stock Maine grown pets, male or female. | Norwood, Mass. 

ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine. | “SWITCHES—Transformations, etc. Booklet 

-BEAGLES, well tr a d, ready to train, | free EVA MACK, Canton, N. Y¥ 
puppies all ages r MILTON, Cochran- LOOMS ONLY $9.00—Big money in weav- 
ville Pa ___._ | ing rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from 
FE ~FERR E TS t tre aine d for or ar iving. . Re ts, “rabbits rags and waste material. Weavers are rushed 
and game from their dens We have white or | withorders. Send for free loom book; it tells all 
arows. large or small males $3.75 females | about the weaving business ond our ‘wonderful 
: air $7.50 Good healthy stock. Shipped |$990 and other looms. UNION LOOM 

yb any where E. YOUNGER, Dept. 6.| WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


Ne =n Falls, Ohio 








HELP WANTED 





RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 

















FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to | 
TRAPPERS—My method of catching foxes| train for firemen or brakemen on _ railroads 
has no equal. Will send free EVERETT | nearest their homes—everywhere; beginners 
SHERMANN, Whitman, Mass $150, later $250; later as conductors, cngipons. 
iHEST CAS RIK aid tor raw | $300-$400 monthly which position’). zt + 
gauk Gaal Wain - A fon "ealf’ekine tallow, | WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 
wool, etc Write for price list No lots too N. ¥ 
large No lots too small ALVAH A. CON 
OVER, Lebanon, N Sa 
WANTED, raw furs, ginseng, etc. Write for PRINTING 





BEST PRINTING, LEAST MONEY—You 
save 10 to 50%. HONESTY FARM PREss, 
Putney, . ermont 

EVERY THING 
FRAN KL IN PRESS, 

shire 
I, 200 NOTE PAPER and 100 envelopes ree 


prices For sale, rare walrus, ivory carvings, 
ought from the natives by our fur buyers in the 
Land of the Midnight Sun STERN, Route 6, 
New Brunswick, N. J 





WRITE 
Hamp 


PRINTED! 
Milford, New 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 




















FOR SALE—Avery 158-36 H. P. Tractor. | and delivered for $1. 3 mye omy. QUA 
Been used moderately Must be sold before] PRINT SHOP. Arcade, y. 
December 1 4 bargain Address FRED R 
PIATT., Fillmore, N. ¥ 
HONEY 
. . = FINEST quality clover honey in 5-lb pails 
If There is Anything That You Wish $1.15: buckwheat, $1: postpaid 3d zone, few 
60-ib. cans buckwheat, $6; satisfaction guaran- 


To Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


teed ED A. REDDOUT, New Woodstock, 
N. ¥ 





$1 00; 


HONEY — White, extracted, 5-ID pail. 
Here 


10 Ibs $190: 60 Ibs. $9 F O B 
Cc. 8. BAKER, La Fayette. N. Y 

FONEY —White clover, postpaid. 3rd zone, 
5 Ibs... $105: Dark. 95 Wholesale list free 
ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dundee. New York. 


Additional Classified Ads. on page 368 


























| of these firms, 


American Agriculturist, November 22, 1924 


Service Department 
Licensed Fruit Dealers Outside of New York City 


AST week we published the list of 

fruit dealers operating in New York 
City exclusively. In the following list 
are fruit dealers operating in New York 
State, outside of the city of New York. 
This includes Brooklyn and such cities 
as Rochester, Buffalo, Albany, etc. 
These dealers are licensed and bonded 
by the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets. As we said last 
week, we do not guarantee the integrity 
but the fact that they are 
licensed and bonded gives some assur- 
ance that they are more to be depended 
upon than unlicensed dealers. Cut out 
this list and save it for future reference. 


ALBANY: 
Aiello & Bro., John, 85-87 Beaver St. 
Ciccolello Co., Inc., Joseph, 4-6 Grand St. 
Doyle, Leslie J. (Wholesale), 104 Hudson Ave. 
McMahon & Sennett, 6-7 Lyon Block. 
Mahar, George F., 106 Hudson Ave. 
Rich, John W., Inc., 100 Hudson Ave. 
Ryan, John J., 2 Grand St. 
Sgarlata Brothers, 5 Lyon Block. 
Stephens, James & Sons, Hudson Ave. and 

Philip St. 


BALLSTON SPA: 
Ballston Refrigerating Storage Co., The, 14 
Bath St. 


BINGHAMTON: 
Empire Produce Co. 75 Prospect Ave. 


BROOKLYN: ° 
Berrian Bros., 30 Wallabout Market. 
Brooks Bros., 117 West Ave. 
Brooks, S. & Sons, 140 West Ave. 
Bruno, Alphonse, 126 25th St. 
Buonocore, Salvatore, 1012 Wallabout Market. 
Bushwick Produce Exchange, 257 Johnson Ave. 
Busy Three, The, 25 Wallabout Market. 
Cisternino & Mangels Co., Inc., 1008 Wall- 
about Market. 
Cuneo, A. & Co., Wallabout Market. 
D’Albora, Felix & Co., Wallabout Market (116 
‘est Ave.). 
Emma, G. & Sons, 206 Market Ave. 
Emma, G. & Sons, 2044 Fulton St. 
se William K., 1006-1007 Wallabout 
arket. 
Fierro, J. M., 1 Wallabout Market. 
Fierro, S. & Co., 5 Wallabout ~weses 
Freedman Bros., 193 Hoo 
Friedman, H. & J., 130 West A Ave. ; Wallabout 
Market. 
Gale, Jarmmes, 231 Market Ave. 
Gerdts, John H. & Sons, 27 Wallabout Market. 
Gleichmann, R. & Co., 1019 Washington Ave. 
Ww. 


Goetschius, L. & Co., 1015 Wallabout 
Market. 

Gruccio, A. & Co., 1016 Wallabout Market. 

Herold’s Sons, Casper, 142-143 Wallabout 
Market. 


Jacobs & Berkowitz, 213 Market Ave.; Wall- 
about Market; 333 East Ave.; Wallabout 
Market. 

Jill Bros., 1108 Fleeman Ave. 

Kornblum, Richard, 134]West Ave.; Wallabout 
Market. 

Lippman, Milton, 1030,Wallabout Market. 

Lippmann, Julius, Inc., 10 Wallabout Market. 

Losio & Capestro, Wallabout Market. 

McDicken, Alex., 18 Washington Ave.; Wall- 
about Market. 

Meldrum & Mecklenburg, 23-24 Wallabout 
Market. 

Montesani, Frank, 101-103 Wallabout Market. 

Patterson, C. H., Inc., 1006-1007 Wallabout 
Market. 

Peluso, Campo & Co., 1002 Wallabout Market. 

Petchesky, F. & Sone, 240 Market Ave. 

Phillips, John, 148 West Ave.; Wallabout 
Market. 

Postinick, Louis, 118 West Ave.; Wallabout 


Market. 
Wallabout 


Joseph, 123 West Ave.; 
1-7 B St., 


arket. 

Simensky Bros., 131-133 West Ave.; 
Wallabout Market. 

Simensky & Levy, 104 West Ave. 

Springer, H. & 1., 14 Wallabout Market. 

Stanco, Nasta & Co., 1001 Wallabout Market. 

Wallabout Produce Exchange, Inc., 362-364 
East Ave.; Wallabout Market., 

Wulforst, Alexander, Tt West Ave.; Wallabout 
Market. 


BUFFALO: 


Altman, Morris, 161 Michigan Ave. 

Bean, B. H., 133 Michigan Ave. 

Berman, Barney, 15° Michieon Ave. 

Brennisen, F. & Son, 156-158 Michigan Ave. 

Buffalo Distributing Co., Inc., 156 Michigan 
Ave. 

Carpenter, Melvin, Inc., 44 West Market St. 

Coward, P. & Son, 82-86 W. Market St. 

Harlow Bros. , 141 Michigan Ave. 

Potter & Williams Co., 144 Michigan”Ave. 

Rea & Witzig, 46 W. Market St. 

Rothenberg Bros., 138 Michigan Ave. 

Unger, Fred., 175-177 Perry St. 

Wiener Bros., 58-60 West Market St. 

Wood, Francis D., 129 Michigan Ave. 


CORNING: 


Empire Produce Co., 71 W. Market St. 


ELMIRA: 


101-105 E. Gray St 
123 Baldwin St 
160 Lake St. 


Elmira Produce Co., 
ton’s Sons, F. A., 
Post, Volker & Co., Inc., 


GLENS FALLS: 


Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc.. 1 Dix Ave. 


HORNELL 


Empire Product Co., 69 Canisteo St. 


ITHACA: 


Hook, J. W., Inc., 113-115 S. Tioga St. 


JAMESTOWN 
= Treat & Ogilvie (Berries), 208 Pine St. 


LOCKPORT: 
« American 


Fruit Growers, inc. 


OLEAN: 
Empire Products Co., 121 W. State St. 


ONEONTA: 
= Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., 141 Dietz 
t. 


POUGHKEEPSIE: 
McCormick, Hubbs & Co., 351 Main St. 


ROCHESTER: 
Cohen & Bloom, 66 Public Market. 
Dugan & Macks, 43 Public Market. 
Eber Bros. & Co., Inc., 53-57 Public Market. 
Kennedy Fruit & Vegetable Co., Inc., 56 Pub. 
lic Market. 
Lays Brothers, Public Market. 
Warren, A. J. & > Inc., 3 Public Market 


Whipple, Walzer & De Smit, Inc., 28 Public 
arket. 
SARATOGA: 
Ges Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., 42 Phila 
it. 
SCHENECTADY: 
Ballston Refrigerating Storage Co., The, 
Edison Ave 
Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., Feot 


Hamilton St. 
Ludington, Frank E., Foot Hamilton St. 


SCHODACK LANDING: 
Ransen Gardenier & Sons 


SYRACUSE: 
Burton, Oliver L., 508 Pearl St. 


—- Rinella, Battaglia, Co., Inc., 412 Pearl 
t. 


Gregory, D.D., Jr. & Bro., 560 S. Clinton St. 
Klock, Arthur V. Co., 424 Pearl St. 

Roscoe Fruit Co., Inc., 417 N. Clinton St. 
Siegler, Albert L., 418 Pearl St. 

Syracuse Fruit Company, 414 Pearl St. 


TROY: 
Birney & Nicholson, 220 Fourth St. 
Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., 33 Hill St. 
Nugent & Powell, 214 4th St. 


UTICA: 
Anthony & Jones Co., 29 Whitesboro St. 
Cardamone, A. & Sons, 437-439 Main St. 
Gennis-Speiller, Inc., 31 Whitesboro St. 
Jones & Co. G . M., 27-29 Catherine St. 
Linkie, C. E., Swe Hotel St. 
Start, L. J. Co., Inc., 36-40 Whitesboro St. 


WATERTOWN: 


Calen & Co., 221 Court St. 
Harrington Bros. & Co., Inc., Buck Terminal 
Myers, C. J. & Co., 260 E. Main St. 


DRIED FRUITS 

BUFFALO: 

Altman, Morris, 161 Michigan Ave. 

Hendel, Albert, 155 Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK: 

Cavagnaro, A.. Inc., 224-226 Washington St. 

Saitta & Jones, 468 Greenwich St. 

UTICA: 

Cardamone, A. & Sons, 437-439 Main St. 


DRIED AND CANNED FRUITS 


NEW YORK: 
Cuneo Bros., 230 Washington St. 





Look Out for Acme Plant Food 


The Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture is warning Pennsylvania farmers 
against the fertilizer fraud that has just 
been discovered. The so-called fertilizer 
is called the Acme plant food, made by the 
Acme Fertilizer and Plant Food Company 
in Lancaster County. An analysis of a 
sample of this fertilizer by the State Bu- 
reau of Foods and Chemistry showed it to 
contain only about $1.75 worth of plant 
food per ton and yet the material was 
selling for about $28. 

While only 2 per cent. of total plant 
food—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash—was guaranteed, the fertilizer 
contained less than one per cent., Dr. 
James W. Kellogg, Chief Chemist i 
charge of the analysis, reports. Further- 
more, over 60 per cent. of the material 
in the fertilizer was either sand or other 
matter which would not dissolve, even it 
acid. Records show that the Acme Com- 
pany sold 300 tons of the “plant food” 
to farmers largely in Pennsylvania last 
year. The manufacturer was prosecut 


and fined. 
* * * 


Tell Us Your Troubles 


“Accept my sincere thanks for the collection. 
I believe your bureau bears the relation to the 
rural people that the good fairy bore to the 
princess.” H.W P., Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Every mail brings us nice little notes 
like the above, which do much to help 48 
over a hard day. We do not claim to bea 
“good fairy,’ * but it is a source of satisfac 
tion to feel that we can help out our folks 
when they are in trouble. 
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CHAPTER VII 
EAVING old George, the Whip Man, 


Jim walked down the midway. 
The ball game or the speech-making had 
pot yet begun and the folks were wander- 
ing back and forth in quest of novelty 
and amusement. » Country boys loitered 
along swinging hands blissfully with 
their “best girls,” while conversation 
between them was somewhat slowed up 
by the newly made sticky taffy on which 
they chewed industriously. The cheerful 
rattle of the soft-drink bottles mingled 
with the popping of the corks constantly 
enticed nickles from the pockets of the 
hot and thirsty crowd. The merry-go- 
round, with its tunes ten years behind 
the times, surrounded by a_ pushing, 
jostling crowd of hilarious children, all 
added to the jollity of the holiday spirit. 

While it was rather early in the season 
for crop and vegetable exhibits, a trip 
through the exhibition halls reminded 
Jim again of the ability of farmers to 
produce, and produce well. Great yellow 
pumpkins and squash, any one of which 
would have taxed his strength to carry 
far; early varieties of husk corn and the 
green stalks of the silage corn rising 
fifteen feet in the air; celorful apples of 
every variety, pears, peaches, grapes, and 
in fact nearly everything which can be 
grown in the north temperate zone filled 
the halls and the booths to overflowing, 
all striking proof that farmers could, if 
necessary, still live, and live well, as their 
fathers lived before them, from the 
products that they themselves grew on 
their own farms. 


ECOMING tired, Jim left the ex- 
hibits and wandered over to the 
race-track. Faintly above the noise of 
the midway he could hear the approach 
of beating drums and on the other end of 
the grounds he could see the Speedtown 
band coming through the entrance gate. 
Resplendent in their uniforms with 
shining instruments gleaming in the 
morning sunshine, they swung across the 
lot and came up the race-track toward 
Jim. A body of uniformed men, large or 
small, marching to drums stirs one of the 
strongest and most elemental emotions of 
men. If religion is an appeal to all that 
isnoble and uplifting in our natures, then 
the insistent and powerful call of the 
drum and of music is indeed true religion. 
“Come!” it says, “Come! Come 
along with me! Come! Come! Come 
along with me! Leave that earthy body 
of yours and come with me to the land of 
spirit, to the land of beauty and ex- 
altation and happiness, where all things 
are right!” 

Against that call of the drums of the 
band, the attractions of the midway paled 
and the people rushed toward the track 
to hear and see the village band march- 
ing up the track to their stand. Most of 
the crowd knew the boys who played in 
the band. Many worked with them in 
the same fields, or in the village stores. 

But the bandsman now was not plain 
Joe Barrett, the farmer, or Henry Under- 
wood, the mail carrier. They were 
mstead, somehow, some kind of higher 

ings who marched in uniform to the call 
of the drums. Lucky indeed, you were 
if they saw you as they marched by, and 
gave you a brief nod of recognition! 


AS THE band came near where Jim 
“4 stood, there was an extra rattle of 
drums and then the opening strains of a 
march. Watching them go by, Jim, with 
a blur in his eyes and a Jump in his throat, 
thought of that older brother whe had 
once played in a country band and had 
marched gaily by to the call of the drum. 
erhaps now in the Unknown Somewhere, 
harlie was still in line, keeping cheerful 
step to the onward beat of the drum: 
“Come! Come! Come along with me! 
; Come! Comealongwithme!” 
With the band in its stand, the crowd 
flocked back to the midway and Jim 
drifted along with it, nodding to ac- 


Come! 
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- The Trouble Maker—yy «. r. zastman 


quaintances here and there, and stopping 
often to visit with friends. 

Suddenly, someone slapped him on the 
shoulder so hard as almost to knock him 
from under his hat. Turning around, 
somewhat irritated, he saw Bill Mead 
grinning at him. Bill had found a drink 
or two and was feeling, as he expressed it, 
“mighty fit.” 

““Come over here, Jim,” he said. “‘Got 
a little somethin’ I want to let you in on.” 

I don’t want a drink, Bill, thank you 
just the same.” 

“Drink nothin’,”” snorted Bill. “Who 
said anything about drink, you darn fool? 
If I had one, s’pose I'd give it away?” 

“Well, what’s bitin’ you then?” 


ILL was always interesting. He could 
always be depended upon to furnish 

entertainment, and just then Jim was 
willing to be entertained. 

“What ails you, Bill?”’ he repeated. 

Bill was hauling him to one side. 

“Wait till we get out of this cussed 
crowd and I'll tell you. 


to earn that dollar to get in here with, and 
now I’m goin’ to raise a little ruction 
‘fore I git out. And that brings me to 
what I really sot out to tell you in the 
fust place. You seen this wild man show 
down on this here midway?” 

“T saw where it is,” said Jim. “I saw 
the pen and heard the barker, but didn’t 
go inside.” 

Bill stepped up closer and lowered his 
voice. 

“Well, I did, and what do you think I 
found?” 

“A reak wild man, maybe.” 

“Wild man nothin’! I found an 
imitation and a danged poor one at that. 
What’s more, I knew him!” 

“What!” said Jim. “You knew him?” 

“Yes, sir, I knew him.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you associated 
with wild niggers in your younger days, 
Bill?” 

“Hain’t no nigger. His face is all 
painted up and he’s got some special 
false teeth with long tusks colored black. 
Over his dirty, worthless hide they’ve 
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What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far 


RADLEY, the young county agent, has taken Dorothy to the county 
fair, and Jim Taylor, her childhood sweetheart, goes by himself. 
Jim, after much thought about the unfairness of farm conditions, has 


started to talk organized rebellion 


and his bitterest opponent is old Johnny Ball, Dorothy’s father. 


among the dairymen around him 


So 


when Bradley confides to Jim his love for Dorothy, the young farmer 
feels that everything is going against him. 
However, he goes to the fair, where he expects to talk with neighbors 


about a new organization, the Dairymen’s League. 


He stops to listen 


to ‘‘George the Whip Man,” an old-time trader, who amuses a growing 


crowd. 








“First place,” said Bill, when they got 
where they could talk, “I thought I 
wasn't goin’ to have no fun at all at this 
gosh-danged old fair. Got started wrong- 
end-to, this morning.” 

““How’s that?” asked Jim. 

“Well, [ve always held this fair 
charges too much admission. Two bits is 
two bits. Have to milk a lot of cows for 
old Johnny Ball to earn twenty-five 
cents. Ma always told me to be savin’, 
too. So this mornin’ ’stead of comin’ in 
at the gate and payin’ good coin of the 
realm to them grafters, I sneaked down 
the backside of the grounds and clum over 
the high, tight-board fence.” 

“It’s a wonder you didn’t get caught,” 
said Taylor 

“Gosh hang it! That’s just what did 
happen. When I lit on the inside, ll be 
hornswoggled if there wasn’t old Jerry 
Snaggs, one of them fair cops, settin’ on a 
stump waitin’ fer me big as a coffin! I 
started to go away from there as fast as I 
could, but the danged old gooseberry 
hollered fer me to stop or he'd shoot. 
Wouldn’t know no better than to pop 
away either, so I put on the brakes and 
the old tin sojer came up and said he was 
goin’ to run me in. 

“T told him I wasn’t aimin’ to stay to 
see his cussed bunch of swindlers anyway, 
that I'd just dropped in as “t were fer a 
minute while I was lookin’ fer 
strayed young stock, and if he'd let me 
go, I'd drop right back out again.” 

“Well, did he?” 

“The dod-rotted old pepper-pod said 
he was lookin’ fer strayed stock, too, and 
that by heck, he’d found one—found a 
breechy jackass that had strayed right 
over the top of the fair ground fence!” 

“Then he put you in the coop, I 
suppose.” 

“No, the old blue-bellied Presbyterian 
took me up to the gate and made me pay 
a whole dollar for a family ticket! What 
do you know about that—me with a 
family ticket, and no family and no 
prospects of none!” 

“What are you kicking about?” asked 
Jim. “I think you got off mighty lucky. 
Had no business climbing over the fence 
anyway.” 

*“Mebbe so, but it took me a long time 


some 


a 


drawn on some kind of a close-fittin’ 
jacket covered with straggly hair. 

“Yes, sir, that ‘wild man right from 
darkest Africa,’ steppin’ around in there 
and snortin’ and gnashin’ his teeth hain’t 
nobody but old Hank Harkness, from 
over Cadwell Settlement way. I used to 
work with him when I was a boy.” 

Bill laid a hairy hand on Jim’s arm, and 
bringing his rather odorous mouth close 
to Jim’s ear, he whispered: 

“Now, Jimmy, what do you say we 
have some fun?” 

When Jim said, “How?"’, Bill spent the 
next five minutes outlining a plan to the 
grinning boy. 

At the end, 
about it?” 

“All right, I'll go you,” said Taylor. 

“Well, then go borrow a cop’s badge for 
a few minutes from one of them police- 
men and come right back here.” 


Bill said, “‘ Well, what 


IM went to a friend who had been 

sworn in as a special officer during the 
fair, borrowed his badge and came back. 
Bill pinned the badge out of sight under 
Jim’s coat, and the two men paid their 
dimes and climbed the circular platform 
that inclosed the “dangerous and terrible 
Human-devouring Wild Man from Dark- 
est Africa.” 

Ranged around the railing, looking 
down on the wild man were perhaps 
fifty men, women and children, com- 
menting in subdued voices on the horrible 
creature who was gnashing his tusks and 
clanking a chain as he roamed, some- 
times on all fours and sometimes erect, 
back and forth in the small circular 
inclosure. 

When the two conspirators had squeezed 
into a narrow place next to the railing, 
Bill said in a loud voice: 

*** Pears to me that I’ve seen that there 
wild man before. Looks sort of familiar 
like.” 

The wild man paused a moment and 
turned an uneasy eye so as to get a good 
look at Bill. 

“See,” said Bill. “He knows me, too. 
Now, let’s see, let me think where I’ve 
seen him before. Reminds me some way 
of old Hank Harkness who used to live 


, 


over Cadwell Settlement way.” 





BY THIS time, Bill had the close 
attention of everyone in the crowd, 
and it was also plain that he had the wild 
man worried. 

“Have reason to remember that there 
Harkness, too,”” he drawled on.. “Lent 
him a dollar once and never got it back, 
by heck. Might’ve let me in his blasted 
old show free anyway.” * 

The wild man edged over as closely to 
Bill as he could get and those nearby 
were very much surprised to hear him say 
to Bill in a low voice: 

“Shut up, you dinged fool, and go 
away from here!” 

“Hear that, folks?” said Bill. “You 
all ought to pay me for making this wild 
man talk. Uses English, too. Probably 
learned it from the missionaries in wildest 
Africa. Then again,” he added, “he 
might've picked it up farmin’ down Cad- 
well Settlement way.” 

By this time even the children in the 
crowd knew that something unusual was 
going on, and everyone was laughing and 
crowding closer to watch the horse-play. 
Those who had come first made no move 
to go away, and the crowd was constantly 
increased by new recruits. 

The wild man was plainly uncertain as 
to how to handle the situation. Should 
he plead with Bill to go away, or should he 
treat him with lofty disdain? He decided 
upon the latter course, and put much new 

energy into raving up and down in his en- 
closure, moaning and bellowing and 
stamping his feet in a loud and vain 
effort to distract the crowd’s attention 
from Bill's comments. 


UT Bill had called the cows from the 

pasture for too many years to have 
his raucous voice easily drowned out by 
even a wild man, and in spite of the 
racket, the crowd had no difficulty in 
hearing his running comment. 

“Yes, sir, the more [ look at this 
specimen, the more I feel as if I'd met an 
old friend. Them ears, now, f’r instance. 
Just look at them, folks. Bigger than 
cauliflower, they be. Come to think of it 
Hank Harkness had ears just like ’em. 
And that nose, now; I'd know it any- 
where, even in darkest Africa! Come to 
think of it, too, old Hank was so danged 
homely that he wouldn't need much 
changin’ to make him look wild.” 

The frantic creature in the pen again 
edged over under Bill and looking up at 
him said sotto voce: 

“Tf you'll go away from here and go 
away fast, I'll give you ten dollars.” 

“Come to remember,” continued Bill, 
paying no attention to the interruption, 
* Hank Harkness was always sort of wild, 
too. Seems as though I recall some story 
about Hank gettin’ drunk a year or so ago 
and tryin’ to rob a store. Disappeared 
right after that and the officer’s been 
lookin’ fer poor Hank ever since.” 

“By George, that’s right,” said Jim, 
catching the cue. “We've been lookin’ 
for the fellow that robbed that store for 
over a year.” 

All the crowd, including the wild man, 
turned to stare at Jim. 

“Tm the sheriff, you know,” he added, 
throwing back his coat and giving them 
a glimpse of his badge, “and I’m cer- 
tainly obliged to you, sir,” turning to 
Bill, “for locating this Harkness for me.” 

Then to the dazed man in the pit 
below, Jim said, pointing to his badge: 

“Henry Harkness, in the name of the 
people of the State of New York, I 
arrest you. Will you come with me 
peacefully, or shall I put the irans on?” 

Harkness took one long startled look at 
the badge of authority and with a hoarse 
bellow of rage and fear, he plunged under 
the platform, lit running on the ground 
on the other side, hit the earth about 
three times between his pen and the out- 
side fair ground fence, and before the 
amazed crowd had quite realized what 
had happened, the wild man, scaling the 
high board fence, disappeared on the other 
side, and those parts knew him no more. 

(Continued on page 370) 
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O PRESERVE PUMPKIN: Select 

small, hard-shelled pumpkins, that 
are perfectly smooth, and wash in cold 
water, being careful not to bruise them. 
Wipe dry and seal the end of the stem 
with warm, not hot, wax. Hang by the 
a cool storeroom and they will 
keep until February or March. 

Dried Pumpkin: Peel inch thick slices 
of pumpkin, remove the seeds and cut to 
form pieces about one inch square. Cook 
until tender and put in colander, pressing 


out all water possible. Spread out on 


| earthen plates and set in moderately hot 


| oven for ten hours to dry 


Remove from 
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plates and put in dry, warm steamer for 
two or three hours. Keep in a large can 
or in paper sacks in cool storeroom. 

Pumpkin Butter: Remove paring and 
seeds from sweet pumpkin and cut into 
cubes. Stew four or five hours, setting 
on back of range the last hour to dry out 
as much moisture Season 
with butter and a little salt and serve with 
fresh or salt pork. 

Pumpkin Preserves: Cut sweet pump- 
kin into cubes after it has been pared and 
the seeds removed. To each pound of 
pumpkin allow one pound of sugar. Put 
a thick layer of pumpkin in large earthen 
dish, spread a layer of sugar over top and 
pour over the sugar a half cupful of lemon 
juice. Let stand two days, pour over the 
sugar a half cupful of lemon juice. Let 
stand two days, pour in one cupful of 
water for each three cupfuls of pumpkin. 
Remove to granite dish and cook until 
pumpkin is tender. Set away for 48 
drain off syrup, add half 
ginger root to each two cupfuls of 


ounce 2 
syrup and boil down until thick. Heat 


as pe yssil le. 


hours, one 
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The Pumpkin’s in the Larder 


Many Ways Besides Pie to Use This Golden Fall Vegetable 


the pumpkin in glass jars, pour syrup over 
and seal. 

Pumpkin Bread: Mix one cupful corn 
meal with one cupful stewed pumpkin. 
Add one level teaspoonful salt and one 
small tablespoonful of butter. Beat one 
egg and add one tablespoonful of sugar 
and tablespoonful baking powder and one 
tablespoonful wheat flour. Beat into the 
pumpkin, pour out in well buttered pan 
and bake thirty minutes. 

Eggless Pumpkin Pie: To one quart 
of sifted pumpkin add three cupfuls boil- 
ing milk, two thirds cupful New Orleans 
Molasses, one half cupful brown sugar 
and one half teaspoonful salt. Season 
with one half teaspoonful ginger and the 
same of ground cinnamon. Pour into 
tins lined with a good pie crust and put in 
very hot oven for five minutes. Then 
reduce the heat and bake one hour.—L. 
M. THORNTON. 


Other Practical Fall Recipes 


WAS interested in the article printed 

some time ago about using left-over 
pickle vinegar and wanted to tell you my 
experience. I had some very thick 
vinegar left from sweet pear pickles and I 
hated to waste it, so I added flour and 
more sugar and it made a delicious filling 
for a two crust pie. Another time I used 
a combination of sweet pickle, vinegar 
and left-over pear butter, and 
elderberry and apple pulp with very good 
results. 

Following is my real recipe for using 
any sweet pickle vinegar: 

cup water I cup sugar 
1 cup vinegar + tablespoons flour 
1 egg volk 1 tablespoon butter 

Beat together the egg volk, flour and 
sugar. Add the vinegar and water 
slowly, then the butter and cook until 
thick in a double boiler. Pour into a 
baked crust, cover with a meringue and 
brown slightly in the oven. Serve cold.— 
Mrs. Ery Camp. 


some 


Finest Sausage 


10 Ibs. of pork. 

1 ounce finely ground black pepper 

1 teaspoonful finely ground ginger root 

+ ounces fine table salt. 

s ounce finely ground sage leaves. 

Have the pork about half lean and half 
fat. Remove every vestige of the rind 
or skin and run through a _ sausage 
grinder or food chopper. If it is ground 
through twice it is all the better. 

Put the ground meat into a large pan 
and sprinkle over it the salt, sage, pepper, 
and ginger, as evenly as possible. Then 
with perfectly clean hands, thoroughly 
mix the ingredients as if you were mixing 
bread. Then I pack it in pans (as when 
wanted it slices off so nicely to fry). It 
will require no added grease. Cover the 
pan tops with melted lard. Keep in a 
cool place but not in the cellar. It will 
keep a long time. 

I make a strong brine of coarse salt, 
and immerse all the discarded pork 
rinds, placing all in a jar and cover with 
a plate to keep them under the brine. 
They are fine for cooking in potato 
soups, or with beans—or a boiled 
no means 
throw CLARICE RayMonp. 


any away. 


Tuna or Salmon Salad 


Break with a fork the fish in an earthen 
dish, then add to an ordinary size can, one 
cup of celery chopped fine, also two 
green sweet pepper cut 
a small onion, a dash of pepper and 


This is fine for supper and is easily 
made if one has the ingredients in the 
house.—Ipa A. Brown. 


Salmon Salad 


To one can of salmon broken up with 


| fork in granite dish (never use metal), add 


one cup chopped celery, one small onion 
chopped fine, and enough of canned 
yellow mustard to mix _ thoroughly, 





season with a little salt and pepper, 
This is fine served with mashed potatoes 
for tea.—Ina A. Brown. 


Jelly Apple Dessert 


Bake as many apples as needed, re. 
moving the cores and filling with sugar, 
When cold, put in cups and pour on jello, 
Add a little whipped cream to each cup 
when set.—Ipa A. Brown. 


Cheese-Pepper Salad 


Combine one cupful cooked rice with 
one cupful grated cheese and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Cook in double boiler until 
cheese is melted. Let cool, pack into 
plump green peppers and set in ice box 
to chill. Just before serving, slice through 
pepper and filling making slices about one 
half inch thick and on top of each put a 
teaspoonful of salad dressing. 


Cheese Sandwiches 


Melt one teaspoonful of butter ig 
saucepan, add one slice of onion and fry 
until a light brown, then stir in one cupful 
canned tomatoes a seasoning of salt and 
pepper and a dust of cinnamon. Cook 
until tomato, begins to thicken, add one 
cupful of grated cheese and cook until 
it melts. Remove from fire, stir in 
beaten yolks of two eggs and set in ice 
box. When cold spread between layers 
of freshly buttered sandwich bread.—L, 
M. THornTon. 


Snug and Warm for Winter 


OW-A-DAYS, the sensible mother 

4% does not keep her baby indoors just 

because it is cold. She knows that sun- 

light and fresh air—even cold air—are 

good for baby, if he is snugly wrapped up 
and protected from direct wind. 

So this appealing little set will be just 





the thing to provide for the winter baby’s 
airings. It is not hard to make, but gay 
ribbons make it look very dressy. Diree- 
tions for making both the cap and the 
sacque will be sent for 15c. Ask for E4 
and address, Embroidery De partment, 
American AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


When it is necessary to weigh molasses 
flour the scale well before pouring 
molasses in and it will run off smoothly, 
leaving no trace of stickiness. 

* 7 * 

All baked puddings if placed in cold 
water for a few minutes before taking 
to table will leave the dish freely.— 
Joun CARNEY. 
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Looking Forward to the New House 


If You Are Planning to Build Next Spring, 


| SUPPOSE the great majority of farm 
women still do their washing in the 
kitchen, boiling the clothes in a tin or 
copper boiler on the kitchen stove. 
Many have not yet got the length of a 
washing-machine and some I know, who 
did get them, have gone back to the old 
wooden tub again. 

I have always hated wash-days, but 
necessity and a large family kept me at it 
one day every week and before it was over 
[was always tired out by the stooping and 
serubbing, the heat of the kitchen and the 
smell of soap burning on the stove (for the 
boiler always would boil over and as often 
as not, there would be a leak somewhere 
tomake matters worse') Then my atten- 
tion was always being taken off my work 
with something about the house, and 
afte I did get the clothes hung out there 
was the wearisome task of getting the 
stove clean again and the kitchen floor 
washed. 

At last, one day a brilliant idea struck 
me. I should have a wash-house. There 
was a little talk needed to get the man of 
the house started, but I had my way and 
ina few days he built a little house about 
adozen yards or so from the back door. 
Itlooked almost the same as the chickens’ 


colony houses, only it had no cotton 
screens, just one single glass window in 
front. It measured 9’x12’ and had a 


single pitch roof. 


Outfitting the House 


We had a large iron boiler which my 
husband bought in a fit of enthusiasm 
once to boil roots, etc., for the pigs, but 
itwas seldom used after the first year. We 
gave this a thorough cleaning out and it 
was set on its iron stand in one corner of 
the house. A sheet of tin surrounded the 
stovepipe in the roof, and the wood 
behind the boiler was also protected with 
sheets of metal, so that there was no 
danger of fire starting.. The floor was 
made of cement, sloping to an opening in 
the corner where the door was. Then a 
bench was made for the tubs, a permanent 
stand for the wringer, a wooden grating 
for standing on, a shelf for soap, ete., and 
an open wire frame on the wall to hold the 
soiled clothes. 

Wash-day after that lost many of its 
terrors. There is no need of heating up 
the kitchen, for the big copper kettle boils 
in a few minutes after a good fire is set 
going under it and it is large enough to 
hold all the white things at once. I have 
the tubs set high so that I do not need to 
stoop, and that in itself keeps one fresh 
much longer. The change from working 
in the house also puts more spirit into me 
for the work and—what I hated most— 
there is no cleaning up to do afterwards in 
the kitchen. A pail or two of water and a 
sweep with the broom is all that is needed. 
L hope that this will inspire some other 
farmer's wife to get her husband to bestir 
himself and provide her also with a little 
wash-house and an iron boiler that will 
last for vears and years, and into which 
she can put lve and soap without any fear 
of their burning the tin off.—Mnrs. T. 
THOMSON. 





When You Plan Your Farm 
Home 


HERE are certain rooms that are 

necessary in every farmhouse. The 
kitchen is first always, as it is usually the 
workshop of the housewife. As it is a 
workshop it should be arranged to save all 
unnecessary steps. Other rooms are dining- 
room, which is sometimes a combination 
of sitting- room and parlor; bedrooms, and 
Oecasionally a library, which should be 
more popular. There is one room, however, 
that is more often overlooked than the 
library, and in many cases could in a way 
take the place of it. This is the office and 
is the one I wish to tell about. 

The farmer’s workshop covers a large 
territory. The average farm contains well 


over a hundred acres which is all the 


farmer's workshop or factory. Did you 
ever hear of a city business without its 
office? The farm business is just as big 
as any city business and a whole lot more 
important. People live on food and food 
is produced on the farm. And yet where 
are the best methods practiced? You all 
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numbers and sizes, clearly andj enclose proper 
remittance in stamps or coin (wrap coin care- 
fully) and send to the Pattern Department, 
American Acricu.turistT, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





know the answer. The farmer needs a 
central point to his business, a head- 
quarters from which to direct operations. 
This is the need the farm office fills. 

I have been in many farm offices and 
have not been favorably impressed by 
the majority. They were generally very 
small and often a combination of coat 
room, “flivver” repair parts department 
and office—and, oh yes!—~-a waste paper 


Consider These Ideas 


dump for the whole house. I'll have to 
admit that ours here at home is in that 
same condition many times. The room 
wasn't intended as office in the first 
place and was “fixed” up to fulfill the 
duty as best it could. 

Here’s the kind of office I would like to 
see on nearly every farm of over fifty 
acres and in some cases smaller farms. 
A fairly large sized room with two or 
three windows to furnish plenty of light 
and in summer by opening them plenty 
of fresh air. I would like to see two 
doors opening into one of the other rooms 
of the house and one directly to the out- 
doors. The outside door could well have 
a glass section to displace one of the 
windows. The wall could be wallboard 
or plastered and papered or tinted 
plaster. 

The interior furnishings would be most 
important. A large table in the center of 
the room, with books and: the latest 
issues of the best farm papers and maga- 
zines on it. I would have the AMERICAN 
Acricuuturist in that pile. The older 
issues of the magazines should be kept in 
a suitable rack and the most important 
articles indexed in some way so they may 
be found easily. There should be ample 
bookshelves with some of the best books 
en the subject of agriculture; a few novels 
would add variety and in a way serve a 
useful purpose. Of course there should 
be a good desk and a typewriter would 
find a use on many farms. There should 
be files for livestock registration, papers, 
and letters. All these should be arranged 
conveniently and the plan of the rest of 
the house will have some influence on the 
arrangement of the office. Much of the 
farmer's spare time would properly be 
spent in the office, so it should be com- 
fortably furnished and convenient. Most 
of all it should encourage the keeping of 
records of farm enterprises.—ArcHIE M. 
Bioum, New York. 


Thanksgiving Contrasts 
HANKSGIVING, the farmer’s holi- 


day, is with us again, and like the 
Pilgrim Fathers we would return thanks 
for the harvest. 
As the housewife prepares the feast she 
will hardly realize the blessings which are 
hers, for during the first two hundred 
years of our nation’s history, ways and 
means were very primitive. There were 
available only the vegetables that could 
be stored for winter use, for the art of 
canning was unknown. Tomatoes, corn, 
peas, string beans, ete., could be had only 
in their season. Oranges, bananas and 
other tropical fruits were unknown, for 
there were no means of transportation; 
and hot-houses did not furnish delicacies 
out of season as now. There was no. 
range, no cook stove, of any kind; not 
even a match to light the fire in the fire- 
place. Ice-cream freezers, egg beaters, 
lemon squeezers, double boilers and food 
choppers had not been invented. The 
housekeeper of those days did not have 
these labor savers, nor anything like 
borax, bon ami or ammonia for cleaning. 
Moreover, shedid not have baking powder, 
yeast cake, granulated sugar, flavoring 
extracts, cocoa, gelatine or mustard. 
Where is the lady of this age brave enough 
to undertake a Thanksgiving dinner 
under such conditions?-—Mrs. GEorGE 
Gray. 





Tomato Preserves 


NE pound yellow pear tomatoes, 

two sliced lemons, two ounces pre- 
served Canton ginger and one pound of 
sugar are required. Put tomatoes in 
aluminum or agate kettle and pour 
sugar over them. After eight hours add 
ginger and lemon, bring to boiling point 
and cook five minutes. Sun cook for 





three days.—L. M. Tuornron. 


Record 





All the sweetness and clear tone of a high- 
priced machine. You can have real music 
wherever you g0. Wonderful for Home, 
School, Farm, Camp, Auto or Beach; parties 
or amusement. Can be carried in suit case 
or handbag. You would not part with it for 
$100 if it could not be replaced. 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT—NOT A TOY 
Appreciated by anyone. Limited quantity; 
first time ever offered. Cash with order sent 
postpaid; or sent C, D. anywhere in the 
U. 8S. at the Special Price—$i2,50. 


Satisfaction or Money-Back Guarantee. 
Don’t delay—order AT ONCE. 


BURGER IMPORT CO. 2.2 Union Se. 


27 Alby. “ie 
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GILLIES COFFEE ¢ co. 


233-9 Washington St. New York City 











‘“*THE ASTORIA”’ 


An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 





One of a few SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
a 4, 4! or 5’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 10” 

roll rim enameled flat back Lavatory, one syphon 
action wash dows Water Closet with porcelain low 
down tank. Oak post hinge seat. aucets marked 
hot and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 


Send for Catalog 10 


WILLIAM KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 
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Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 


A 
Will Help You 
Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 


PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Invention and Industry” and “ Record 
of Invention” blank before disclosing inventions. Send 
model or sketch of your irvention for instructions. 
Promptness assured. No charge for above information. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 734 
eu Bank are, directly across street from Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets because it cannot be hidden, and misses 





such a large proportion of the persona} 
property because it can be concealed, 





MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation announces the following prices 
that dealers will pay the League during the 


pected in view of the heavy storage holdings, 
has had a tendency to restrict buying to some 
extent. As a result jobbers and chain stores 
switched to storage stock. 

The outstanding feature of the butter market 


prices. There is, however, a slightly better 
sentiment in the market. Just why this is so 
does not seem to be known. But there is such 
a feeling. States are worth $1.50 per 150 
pound sack delivered or 90c a hundred in bulk. 


An equitable adjustment of this injustice 
would greatiy relieve the farmer tax. 
payer. We will have more to say about 
this later. 

A tax on gasoline sales and billboards 


month of Nevember for milk testing 3°; in the. : . 7, 
s not o > advance o . se Maines are “d at $1. rls sack 
hasic sone of 201 to 210 miles from New York ™ 2% nly in the advance of price of these Maines are quoted at $1.90 per 150 pound sack along the State highways also enter into 
extremely fancy marks, but in the greater delivered or $1.10 per cwt. in bulk. There is a 
that the : our program and these will receive 


City ° It is to be understood of COUR, 
prices mentioned below are not received by th 
They re present the 


1: milk 


JSarmer but go into the pool 
prices dealers pay to the League. Clas 


activity in undergrades ef local cre: 
butter. 


( reamery 


amery 


extras (92 score) are now quoted 


decidedly better feeling down on the eastern 
end of Long Island. North side growers are 
getting 65 to 70e a bushel for bright clean 


additional attention and discussion jg 
future issues. 


Now these fundamental 


14, % a the » of 88 erore © stoc » those Ss ide are getting inci 
used chiefly for Suid purposes, $3.07 per hen- «, which was the price of 93 score butter stor k, while those on the South side are getting ea iples 
. - : last week, showing that the market has 75c. make up our tax program. We beseech 
dred pounds, an advance of 47¢ per hundred 
improved practically a full cent; 90 to 91 Reports are current that the damage from rot you again to study them, disagree if you 


over the October price. Class 2.4, used chiefly 


as fluid cream, $1.90; Class 2B, 


used chiefly in 


$7! 2 to 40! oe, which indicates that 


and values extend over a 


score 8 now 


buvers are selective 


In fact there is con- 


New York City 


up-State is very heavy. 
siderable complaint from 


wish, but in any case, either approve the 


the manufacture of cor le d Ik and ice ee s - . whole program as outline« ) 

; oa 7 ' tx 7 “gps re = wide range; 80 to 89 score butter varies from receivers Rot is very evident in many re- I ere we itli - > that we 
cream, $2.05; Clare 2C, used chiefly in the 9°) “uch heey ae compl Hl the ER cert ieee ty mg naples: know we have your support, or make any 
manufacture of soft cheese, $2.08 4 0 SO on _ While owe r grades varv all the ceipts. aine is coming in or some eriticism quneested ol aH B t 

Sikes ten Chen O dak tm te ant ned on “#Y from 30!g to 331G¢ also, frost damage being evident in many cars. SErNee CHAE. ut anyway, let us 

. ‘ 88 ire o be determimed of » . ° . ° . 
eS noctiy ler y Ca il england y- - tofos According to the Bureau of Agricultural Extreme care in grading is about the only hear from our great army of readers 30 
é < » + i “us “ i wl A | orore . . 
The New York Leasue price will be } _ Economics on November 1 there were in salvation a potato grower has with a market that we may have your organized help 
cag rice 1 « Dased oF . os . : 
the average price paid M 1 specific group of storage in the United States 135,251,000 such as exists at the present time. Bright, for accomplishing something on what 
onhdeemeaien located in the Middle West with pounds of butter compared to only 76,472,000 clean, well-graded smooth stock will get some is perhaps the most serious problem 
November 1, 1923. Our storage consideration, but ordinary stuff is dragging 


a freight differential added 
Class 4, prices will as usual be based on the 
butter and American chees« 
New York market 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers announce the 


quotations on the 


pounds on 


holdings are almost 59 million pounds more 


this year than last year 
CHEESE MARKET MORE ACTIVE 
One of the 


creased activ 


features of the week was the in- 
itv manifest in the cheese market. 


badly. In a recent issue of the New York 
Packer, Maine potato growers are reported to 
be looking to the election of President Coolidge 
to bring about relief in the potato market 
President Coolidge and no other mortal can 
help the potato situation when the national crop 


before the American people. 


Farm Federation for Tax Reduction 
Continued from page 358) 
kindergarten through the four years of 


following price for milk in the 201 to 21 This activity goes back to a week ago when is the largest in the history of the country. Re- high school. Second, there should be an 
rhe : Clas ‘i _ per oe ‘ Western markets indicated that there would ports from the Department of Agricultural increase of state aid to rural schools and 

00: (lass .. Class 4, determined by ai ; j ih i 
such aid should be distributed under a 


market quotations on butter and cheese. 
Non-Pool Cooperative 

Non pooling Dan pera tive 

i milk is $2.80 per hundred: 

$1.60; with freight 


The mens Co 
prices for (Class 
Class 2, $2.00; (lass i 
and fat differentials 
Interstate Producers 
Milk 


Producers’ Association 


Plan ann 


The 
(Philadelphia 


Interstate 


Price ounces that 











When the Radio Markets will be Broadcast 


HE 


‘‘American Agriculturist’”’ 


radio market reports, broadcast 


through the cooperation of the New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets, have been put on a definite noon-day schedule for Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday. The only possibility of any fluctuation 
from this schedule is on Wednesday when the reports may be delayed 


a few minutes. 


However, the reports on the other days will be on this 
Farmers will find it to their advantage to listen in 


plan that will equalize taxation in the 
local units of administration, and en 
courage localities to establish courses of 
study, and to conduct desirable school 
activities in addition to those required to 
meet minimum standards. Third, that 
no consolidation of school districts shall 
occur, except on majority vote of the 


receiving station prices, or the price to farmers definite schedule. : n qualified voters in each district affected.” 

in the 201 to 210-mile zone from Philadelphia on these reports to get - ee. peer on a oye The delegates were divided in opinion 
3 i °o A : 

for 3°; milk, is $2.19: In the 101 to 110-milk of the year radio reports will undoubtedly of particular value on a resolution opposing the seupalll 


zone the price is $2.29 
BUTTER CONTINUES ACTIVE 


shippers of eggs, potatoes and fruits. 











amendment to the constitution to make 
possible further federal regulation of child 
labor but as those opposing were in the 


The butter market has maintained its strong be an advance. This has been reflected in an Economics show that the potato crop exceeds . . . 

and active tone during the past week. In fact jmmediate manner in our Eastern markets by _ all previous records and the New York State minority the resolution went through. 
it has gone beyond this in that it has shown an increase in prices The demand is sup- crop is the second largest in the history of the Enos Lee of Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 
improvement, not only in trading but in actual porting the increase in price. Fancy to special State. With those facts faging us, it seems was re-elected president. Other officers 
price increase. Creamery butter scoring higher whole milk State flats, held are now bringing — ridic ulous to call upon one man to change the elected were: Peter G. Ten Eyck, Albany 
than extra 983 score) is now quoted it 42 to from Qe to 221 4e with average run held goods situation first vice-president; E. V. Titus, Glen 
aller lew pager 8 a be H ng ite = * - ’ bony ny pe agro BEANS STILL DULL Cove, L. L., second vice-president; R. M. 
market for the past couple of weeks. With ad- 2} y » whi le ave reg : runs are fairly strong it The bean market is very. dull and trading is 'hompson, Heuvelton, treasurer. G. W. 
viess indicating a reduced make, the position 99 with undersrades bringing 18c to 19c. lifeless. Advices and business trend seem to Young of Broome County was elected 
ot theese ck ten ann Geode Gea indicate that prices have a tendency to become director for four years. Mr. Lee and 
The recent advance, however, as may be « X- FANCY EGGS SCARCE a little easier. Marrows are quoted at $11 per Mr. Ten Eyck were selected as delegates 
lhe scarcity of fancy eggs is becoming more hundred for real choice stock. Pea beans are to attend the annual meeting of the 
cute every day, coal fancy fresh stock being offered freely at 36.25 for choice marks. American Farm Burau Federation in 
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for the best carton trade 
ible competition in the market 


at $9.25, which 


White kid- 


Red kidneys are selling mostly 
is about the top price for fancy. 


alternates chosen were Henry 
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Fancy Turkeys Pay 


Folks Will Pay the 


T may not be a well-known fact, but 

turkeys mature and fatten far more 
rapidly in autumn when the atmosphere 
is crisp and fairly cold, such as usually 
prevails a few weeks prior to Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. During these 
holiday seasons such birds are greatly in 
demand. Warm weather during the week 
preceding the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas holidays has a marked effect on the 
demand, and other conditions being equal, 
the quality of dressed turkeys for the 
holiday market may be predicted to a 
great degree by weather conditions. 

It is very difficult to ship turkeys alive 
to market, since the shrinkage is very 
heavy; that is, when shipped to a distant 
market. Ordinarily turkeys do not con- 
sume much food when confined, there- 
fore, they are usually killed and dressed 
(which I have always found the best plan), 
then shipped to market, packed in barrels 
or boxes. 

Turkeys, like chickens, may be either 
scalded or dry-picked, but the dry-picked 
birds are preferred, because they keep 
better and there is no loss of their sub- 
stance by means of a great deal of the 
soluble substance being removed by soak- 
ing in water, or by packing in ice. There 
are conditions, of course, where there is 
no alternative but to pack the birds in 
ice and ship in barrels. The objection to 
sealded-dressed turkeys does not obtain 
to the extent where the birds are dressed 
and sold immediately to the consumer. 


Our Best Holiday Friend 


Thanksgiving and Christmas is only 
one-half observed when the turkey 
absent from the dinner meal, with its 
highly flavored cloud of steam and sun- 
dry tantalizing odors trailing in its wake. 
The turkey is first in the hearts of his 
countrymen during the holiday season. 
However, not every turkey is fit for a 
king or a feast, as a turkey is only a 
turkev, when it is in proper condition 
and then, properly cooked. Some people 
will buy turkeys at any cost and in any 
condition, just so they are getting our 


is 


Price for Good Stock 


feathered friends. A turkey seems to be 
all they are after and often, oh, such a 
turkey! 

None of your old, poor, thin, bony 
variety for me, if you please, but the 
very best that money can buy or can be 
had, the one that is well-fattened, yellow, 
of a sweet, fresh odor, dry-picked, and 
presenting an attractive appearance. 
For the possession of such a turkey the 
dealers will strive, and the man or woman 
will often go to the very bottom of his or 
her purse. I have always noticed that a 
fat, neatly dressed turkey will bring 
from 8 to 10 cents more per pound than 
a poor, shabby, dirty looking one. 


Good Stock Costs More to Raise 


Now, if such quality birds are so much 
in demand and command such extremely 
high prices, what is the cost of producing 
such, over that of the ordinary or com- 
mon grades? If you will only consider 
for a moment, you will see that it is very 
little when compared to the gain thereby. 
I find that the one secret is simply a little 
better feeding, say one good feed a day 
of a ration composed of whole corn, wheat 
and oats mixed. This feed is only required 
two or three weeks prior to marketing to 
put them in the best possible condition for 
marketing. I say one good feed a day 
because the turkey is a great forager, 
thus securing all that is necessary the 
balance of the day. It also requires a little 
more care or painstaking when dressing 
and preparing for shipping. All of the 
above used together will make the differ- 
ence in value equal to several times the 
slight increase in time, labor and expense 
required. 


The Whole Secret of Marketing 


I have always advocated, if we are 
going to raise anything, why not raise 
the best, and put it in the best possible 
shape before marketing. Right here is 
where the profit or loss comes in raising 
poultry of any kind and not only poultry, 
but anything else for marketing.— 


W. H. Harrison. 





“How Doth the Busy Little Bee” 


(Continued from page 357) 


If the food experts recommended honey 
{and you may check me up on this by 
referring to any modern text on foods and 
diet) what are their reasons? The fact 
that honey is a predigested food has 
already been mentioned. This property 
makes it a safe sweet for young and old, 
for those whose digestive systems have 
already broken down and for those whose 
digestive systems as yet have not. 

It is recommended because it is a 
natural food that has not been robbed of 
its vitamin or mine ral content by a so- 
called “refining” or “purifying”’ process. 
It is significant that the death rate from 
sugar diabetes in the United States has 
kept an evenly increased pace with the 
increase in the enormous per capita con- 
sumption of granulated sugar. It is also 
significant that the public is adopting one 
after another nationally advertised den- 
tifrices that strangely enough are sweet- 
ened with the very substance that causes 
@ great deal of our tooth trouble— 
granulated sugar. Honey not only has 
its appetite for minerals satisfied but 
Compared to other foods in its class 
supplies the body with an abundance of 
minerals, notably iron, so essential for red 
blood corpuscles, and calcium and phos- 
Phorus, needed for bone and brain. 


Some Other Properties of Honey 


Honey is also slightly laxative. Old 
olks and young folks and folks who sit 
all day in chairs could cultivate with 
profit to their health the habit of finishing 
up breakfast with toast and honey or 
beginning it with grapefruit or any fresh 
fruit sweetened with hone 'y. 

oney is antiseptic. Fear not that it 
sa culture of germs. Bacteria and 





moulds will not grow in it and if kept ina 
dry warm place it will keep indefinitely. 

Honey is deliquescent, i.e., it can 
absorb moisture from the air. Combined 
with its antiseptic property it keeps 
bread, cakes and cookies made with it 
fresh for months. For your holiday fruit 
cake which you may want to enjoy for a 
long time, in making your icing use 14 cup 
of honey to each cup of granulated sugar. 
Your icing will stay soft and fresh till the 
cake has been consumed. 

This and forty-nine other recipes are- 
contained in a U. S. De partment of 
Agriculture Bulletin entitled “Honey and 
its Uses in the Home” which we shall be 
glad to send to anyone free of charge. 
Address your request to the speaker at 
the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Honey Not Adulterated Easiiy 


The constituent factors of honey that 
have been discussed, together with its 
unequalled deliciousness should be suf- 
ficient reason to make it a very popular 
food. I suspect from my contact with 
the public that there are still those people 
who think much honey is adulterated. 
This cannot be, however, for comb honey 
has positively never been manufactured 
and the adulteration of extracted honey 
is too easily detected by our food in- 
spectors even if the public could thus be 
fooled. ‘The price of honey in the little 
glass containers it is often found in is, to 
be sure, a hindrance to its increased con- 
sumption, but wher: larger quantities are 
wanted effort should be made to get 
directly in touch with the producer thru 
whom a saving of ane-third to one-half 
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eggs—which? 
feed the egg way. 
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the egg basket. 


eat in six months. 
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Are your pullets laying? 
Is their feed going to flesh or 


What you want is to start the 
Do it with Dr. Hess Poultry 


Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 

That’s when you get the eggs. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 


There’s a right-size package for 


12-Ib. pkg. 

5-lb. pkg. 

200 hens the 25-Ib. pail 
100-Ib. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


PAN-‘A:CE-A 
starts both pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 


ARE YOUR moulted hens back on 








REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Otherwise, return the 


Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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Tom Barron Pedigree Strain S. C. White Leghorns 

exclusively. Nice hes atte ES Fullots, hatched May 5th, 

beginning to lay. Price ach. 

FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, N. Y. 
Breeders at special prices. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe u 3 leather. 
Any desired color, FINE 
such as fox, coon, skunk, eo 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 
No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 
Pactery prigne mean a big saving to 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BO 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 
sy on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made complete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock._ Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired, Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write re 
The Frisian Fur Com 
Largest custom tanners and furriers in the World 
560 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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K._ Tells 
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The Trouble Maker 


(Continued from page 365) 


CHAPTER VIII 


‘YWVELL, you're 
keeping me 
Jim to Bill Mead as they 
down from the now empty wild man’s 
stand. “Wheredowe gonow? Gotan) 
more such friends as Brother Harkness 
around here?” 

“Time for the 
over,” said Bill. 

So the two men crossed the track and 
approached the crowd already gathered 
around the ball diamond. 

As Jim crowded through between two 
cars parked as closely as possible to the 
roped-off diamond, he glanced idly at one 
of the automobiles—and then wished he 
had picked out some other place to get 
through the line, for the car was Bradley's 
flivver, and in it sat Dirothy Ball. 

In as casual a voice as he could muster, 
Jim said 

* Hello, 
time?” 

Dorothy took one 
and without replying 
head. 

Well, T'll be hornswoggled!” said 
Bill, looking curiously at his companion 

But Jim made no comment, and the 
two crowded under the ropes and crossed 
to the other side of the diamond where 
they could get a good view of the game 

There was delay in calling the game 
It seemed that Speedtown had pinned its 
faith and some of its money on young 
Greene, but early that morning he had 
sprained his ankle, so that he was now out 
of consideration. 

Jim was too much preoccupied to pay 
much attention to the conversation, but 
Bill gathered from the talk around him 
that Speedtown was put to it to find a 

for Green (;reene’s in urs 
Tom Lynch, who was a fairly 
he was so voung his 
to he relied 


doing pretty well 
entertained,” said 
were coming 


ball game. Let's go 


good 


Dorothy Having a 


at the speake A 
turned away her 


glance 


substitute 
left only 

good pitcher, but 
judgment was not always 
upon The home fans were sorry to have 
to depend upon him for this important 


game. 


HE crowd had concluded that perhaps 

Speedtown had sent a hurried call for 
a spe ial out-of-town pit her for the dav. 
and that waiting for him had caused the 
delay. 

However, 
who was lame, 


when Archie Van Norman, 
but in spite of his lameness 
was the best that sex 
limped into the diamond and opened the 
game witha gruff “Play ball!” | 
the shiny new ball to young Lynch. 

fom Lynch took it from Archie, 
watched his catcher for the signal, dug in 
himself up, suddenly 
and released the ball 
For a split second, the crowd held its 
breath while the Richland batter 
fanned the Archie held up a 
single finger. 

“Strike!"’ he said. 

Speedtown fans raised a great cheer 

‘Atta boy, Tom,” they yelled, 


umpire in tion, 


handed 


his toes, wound 


straightened out 


air. Then 


boy 
* Just show ‘ima little 
“He missed it by a vard. 
“He's gone to sleep on duty!” 

‘im another hot one, Lynch! 

just ; 


greased lightnin’.” 
Tom.” 


“Give 

The Richland rooters were 
with their advice to their batter. 

“It only takes one to hit it!” 

“Put it over the fence!” 

* Pound the leather off’n ‘er, Al.” 

But Al could not find it. Three times 
in succession he fanned the air with 
grunts that m: ade even his own friends 
smile when the lightning went by, and 
then ingloriously released his club to his 


is Tree 


successor. 
But the new man had no better luck. 


ICHLAND’S third batter “popped” 

a light fly too short, and Richland 
retired from the field without seeing first 
base. But in spite of the advice and the 
both prayerful and swearful encourage- 
ment of the home rooters, the Richland 
battery fanned every one of the Speed- 


town batters and the first inning ended 
with even honors, as did all that followed, 
up to the sixth. There were no scores 
and few errors, with no hits on either side. 

In his excitement after one of the 
particularly good plays, Bill Mead 
jumped up from his seat on the ground in 
front of the line, and with tobacco juice 
running down from each corner of his 
mouth, he ran back and forth shouting 
and waving his arms. This shut off the 
view of those behind him, and the crowd 
began to object. Finally, one of them 
was so loudly vociferous of his opinions of 
Bill that he attracted Mead’s attention. 

“Set down and shut up, you big 
lunkhead!” he shouted. 

“Shut up yourself, 
( hee se!” Bill retorted, 

At that, the man ducked under the 
ropes and came for Bill, who met him on 
and in a half a minute they were 
very earnest 


big hunk of 


you 


the way 
tearing up the sod in a 


endeavor to break each other’s nose. In | 


fans lost interest in the 
gan to mill and crowd 


a short time the 
hall and beg 
around the fig tine men. The 
left their posts and came amir across 
the field to see the scrap. 


game 


— is only one thing that interests 
a crowd of American men more thah 
a dog fight, and that is a man fight. 
But it only lasted a few minutes. 
Jerry Snaggs saw the commotion, came 
inning down the field flourishing his 
club and shouting. The crowd opened, 
letting him through, then closed again. 
The old fellow waded into the fighters 
his stick so vigorously that they 

him and finally broke 


wit! 
gave wav before 
loose 

lurning a belligerent eye on poor Bill, 
the officer said: 

“Twice in the same ha 
many. Come with me!” 

l'aking the hired man, he led him back 
through the crowd out to the fair grounds 
a parting 


is twice too 


gate and said to him as shot: 

“Now you go on home, 
and stay there. 
puttin vou in jal il is that the \ 
on the grounds!” 

Bill glared at the officer 
then he grinned. 

“Oh, go to h !” he “T told 
you I'd get my dollar's worth when vou 
that there family ticket 
all right. If vou'd let 
I'd have 


ain't none 
a moment and 
said. 


made me buy 
and I guess I did 
me alone another hour, 
up vour danged old fair! 
Chen Bill trudged 

to a hired man’s daily grind. 
Continued next week) 


busted 


Developing the Rural Community 
(Continued from 


page 57) 
the future. I have of course assumed that 
it will have as its basis a people of sturdy 
virtue and that strong religious faith that 
has always characterized those who live 
nearest to nature and to nature's God, 
and that there will also be the two other 
fundamental prerequisites of education 
and home-ownership, without which no 
enduring civilization can be built up. Tt is 
on these broad foundations that Den- 
mark has built her new rural civilizétion, 
as everybody there assured me, and so it 
must be here. The importance ci educa- 
tion I need not argue; and as ‘or home- 
ownership, I would only repect Dr. Car- 
ver's declaration that next to war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, nothing“s so ruinous to 
a rural commonwealth as absentee land- 
lordism. When Goldsmith could say of 
what had been his “sweet smiling” rural 
village or community— 
“One only master grasps the whole domain” 
the doom of that hauntingly beautiful bit 
of English rural life was forever sealed. 
But when we have the prerequisites of 
character, education, and home-owner- 
ship, the development of such facilities for 
rural organization as I have pointed out 
should insure sooner or later the Rural 
Community and with it a new and 
brighter era in American country life. 
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The Meanest Fz 
Job Made Easy 


Cleaning out the barn! How you would like 
to cut out that back-breaking job! You can. 
Install a Louden Manure Carrier. No more 
heavy lifting and shoving of wheel-barrow 
load after wheel-barrow load out onto the 
a pile, for the Louden takes the equal 

5 wheel-barrow loads at one trip—takes it 
pt without dripping and scattering. 

And while this big, easy-lifting, easy- 
running manure carrier is taking the dull 
monotony and hard work out of barn clean- 
ing it is saving half the time. 


a ‘ t i 

Easy to Installin Any Barn low Monge bist 

Whether your barn is new or old you can a Toole. 
install a Louden Manure Carrier and use it Haneers, How v4 
to profitable advantage. It is one of the big- any 
gest time savers you can put on the place. i 4 pel 
And, because it takes the meanness out of 
barn cleaning, you have less trouble keeping 
the hired help or your boys on the farm. 

All corners of the Louden Manure Carrier tub are 
soldered—water tight. Ends and sides are welded to the 
steel frame—not riveted. Load is suspended squarely 
under track—no side buckle. These are but a few of 
the reasons why so many Louden Carriers are still 
giving daily satisfactory service after 20 years or more 
of hard usage. 

Write today for full details with illustrations on this 
famous Louden Manure Carrier. No obligation 
at all. Check the coupon now. 1 


The Louden Machinery Company 
4511 CourtSt. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, Iowa 
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Get Barn Plan Book—112 
pages of practical facts that 
= are on barn build- 


50 barns with = plans, 
neck and mail coupoa 





Haha lhathadhadh Aeheleihaitabetebdalel 
LOUDEN“l1 Court St., Fairfield, I 
Send me without charge or Cligutean 


{ } Details on Louden Manure Carrier 
( } Details on (WHAtT)...-ccorcssenes 





Branches: Albany, N.Y., Chicago, Ii, St. Paul, Minn. 
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| ‘Watershed’ 
Waterproof 
Cloth Overshoe 
The only cloth overs 
shoe made with asheet 
of pure gum rubber be 
tween the wool fleece in- 
ner lining and the fabric 
outer layer. Extra warm 
and waterproof clear @ 
the top! “Stubgard” toe. 
For long wear buy 
“Watershed.” 


— CASHMERETTE UPPER 
EXTRA SHEET 
i OF RUBBER 
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FLEECE 


Your 
Dealer 


He likes to show Big 
rubber footwear, 


Tare Scle—then you you know it’s 


genuine. Try on a pair—or 
write for circular ‘and give * ’ wear. Extension sole 
dealer’s name. aes. oe ‘Stubgard’ toe and heel. 


CONVERSE, RUBBER SHOE CO. Factory-MALDEN, 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Syracuse 


“C” Line ‘ ~ 
eal hit All Rubber Ove 
Wool lined and warm. 
gedly built to stand the ham 
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